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THE LEGEND OF THE EATEN HEART. 


“When Gaston Paris wrote his study of the O. 
Fr. Roman du Chételain de Couci for vol. xxi 
of the Histoire Littéraire,' he believed the central 
theme of this story to be of Celtic origin, and the 
filiation of the various members of this family 
which he there proposed is based upon this con- 
ception of the origin of the legend. 

Later on, however, Swynnerton found a story 
similar in all essentials existing among the inhab- 
itants of the Punjab district in India,’ which he 
published, and this discovery caused G. Paris to 
reverse his previous judgment and to attribute the 
tradition to oriental origin.* More recently ap- 
peared Patzig’s monograph,‘ in which the same 
theory of its origin was defended, and which 
naturally received the support of G. Paris.® 

Dissenting opinions, however, did not fail to 
make themselves heard.® Singer defended Euro- 
pean origin for the story, while Allstrém sees 
Germanic elements prominently represented in it. 
Freymond believes that ‘ der Stoff kann sehr gut 
auf Fakten beruhen und diese Fakten kénnen 
sich wiederholt an verschiedenen Orten ereignet 
haben.’ 

The question to be investigated here is not con- 
cerned in the first place with the ultimate origin 
of the tradition, but with the relations of the 
various members of this group of stories to each 
other. For this study the chronological arrange- 
ment of Ahlstrém, subject to readjustment as it 
must needs be, is of less aid than the grouping 
according to prominent traits given by Patzig. 


1See also Rom., vu, 344-373. 

2 Cf. the Folklore Journal for May, 1883. 

3 Rom., x11, 359-63. 

* Zur Geschichte der Herzmiire, 1891. 

5See Rom., xx1, 140. 

SCf. Singer in Anz. f. deut. Alt., xvul, 334 ff. (1891), 
and Ahlstrém in his Studier i den fornfranska Laislitera- 
turen, Upsala, 1892, to which Freymond joined his voice 
in Krit. Jahresb., m1, 191. 


The various stories belonging here fall into two 
large families, as follows : 


1. The hero is slain by the husband of the lady 
whose love he has won, his heart is cut by the 
husband from his body and cunningly served to 
the lady at meal-time. 

2. The hero, dying at a distance from his lady, 
commands his servant to cut the heart from his 
body and carry it to her as proof of his fidelity. 
The messenger meets with the husband, who thus 
gains possession of the relic and causes it to be 
served to the wife at meal-time. 


The results of this revenge upon the lady vary 
and further subdivisions are possible. She throws 
herself from the window of the castle to the ground 
below, she refuses to eat further food, she dies 
from grief, she kills herself, she enters a cloister. 
Of this list only the first, to be discussed in detail 
presently, is significant. The others appear, as it 
would seem, here and there without consistency, 
so that the impression is created that the fact of 
the lady’s death after this horrible meal is the 
principal idea, while the method of her death 
could easily vary. 

A complete list of the texts involved can be 
found in Patzig.’ With the Indian story referred 
to above, this list comprises twenty-four titles. 
But there is a certain amount of repetition in this 
list, and some of the entries cited are scarcely 
more than mere references to our theme, so that 
the same list in Ahlstrém’s book contains only 
fourteen titles. 

This list is as follows : 


1. Guirun (cited by Thomas, Tristan) ab. 1150. 

2. The Biography of Guilhem de Cabestaing. 

3. Linaure—a Provencal troubadour, whose his- 
tory (ab. 1190) is referred to by Arnaut 
Guilhem de Marsan in his Ensenhamen. 

4, Ignaure—North French lay. 

5. Konrad von Wiirzburg—Das Herze (second 
half of x11r cent. ). 


7 Op. cit., 6-8. 
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6. Jakemes Makes—Le Roman du Chatelain de 
Couct (end of x11 cent. ). 

7. Story of the count of Ariminimonte in Cento 
novelle antiche. 

8. Boccaccio’s novel of Messer Guiglielmo Ros- 
siglione e Messer Guiglielmo Guardastagno 
(Dee., tv, 9). 

9. Boccaccio’s novel of Guiscardo e Ghismonda 
(Dee., tv, 1). 

10. German meister song of Reinmann von 
Brennenberg and the duchess of Austria. 

11. Story in the Sermones parati de tempore et de 
sanctis (CXXIV). 

12. Story of the Spanish Marquise of Astorga 
and the Countess d’ Aulnoys (Mémoires de 
la cour d Espagne). 

13. Swedish popular song Hertig Frojdenberg 
and Fréken Adelin. 

14. A modern Indian story of the Raja Rasdlu. 


Of this list, 2, 8 and 14 have some striking points 
in common. In all three the lover is killed by the 
husband, and the lady finds death by falling from 
the room where the dreadful meal had been eat- 
en to the ground below. They form therefore a 
group apart and must be related to each other. 
Moreover, Boccaccio refers to a Provencal source 
(‘secondo che raccontono i provenzali’), and the 
question must be answered whether perchance the 
Provengal biography represents this source. 

If we now examine the answers that have been 
given to these questions, we shall find considerable 
diversity of opinion. 

Gaston Paris, after the publication of the Indian 
story, looked upon the theme as Eastern and ac- 
cepted a relation which can be tabulated in the 
following manner : 


Indian, 
Cabestaing. Breanenberg. x 
de Couci. 


[ Vol. xxvi, No. 1. 
Patzig adopted the following filiation : 


Indian source. 


Guilhem 
Cabestaing. 
Boccaccio. | 
Fa X. 
Das Herze. Chat. 


de Couci. 


Ahlstrém, who looks upon the theme as Ger- 
manic, adopts the following relation : 


German traditions. 


Guirun. 


Provencal (lost). 


Cabestaing. 
Das Herze. Chat. 


de Couci. 


Indian. 


The diversity of opinion in this problem becomes 
evident when one compares the relative position of 
the Indian story, Guilhem de Cabestaing and Boc- 
caccio in these tables. Furthermore, all three fail 
to explain the curious fact that while in the ma- 
jority of the members of this cycle of stories the 
hero is a knight, yet there is a distinct line of tra- 
dition appearing in geographically distant regions 
(Linaure, Guilhem de Cabestaing, Chatelain de 
Couci, Brennenberg) in which this adventure is 
attributed to a poet. If this feature were peculiar 
to one or the other of the two large groups in our 
cycle noted above, the problem would be compara- 
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tively simple. But such is not the case. The lover 
is slain by the husband in Boccaccio and in Guilhem 
de Cabestaing, and he dies in the Holy Land in 
the Chatelain de Couct and Das Herze. Appar- 
ently this feature of the problem has never been 
taken seriously into consideration. Gaston Paris 
attributes it to chance,* others pass it over in 
silence. And yet, we may ask, is it likely that so 
important a variation in the story would have been 
made in identical manner at various times and 
places, apparently without the germ of a sug- 
gestion? An unprejudiced answer to this question 
must be in the negative. In that case, however, 
the whole problem merits a new examination. 
Our object will be to determine, if possible, the 
relation of the extant stories to each other. The 
ultimate problem of the origin of the tradition as 
such may be left to the future. 

The examination must begin with the three 
stories in which the lover is slain by the husband 
and where the wife, when she learns the cruel 
facts, precipitates herself from the window or wall 
of the place where the dreadful meal had been 
eaten. These stories are : 


1. The Indian story of Rasélu. 

2. The Biography of Guilhem de Cabestaing. 
- 3. Boecaccio’s Novel of Messer Guiglielmo 
Rossiglione e Messer Guigliclno Guardastagno 
(Dee., Iv, 9). 


We must begin with an abstract of the Indian 
story, which is connected with Rasdlu, an old 
national hero of Punjab. 

Rasdli had as wife Kokilan (Koklan), the 
daughter of a king whom he had overcome in 
chess, At her birth her father had been warned 
by soothsayers that she would bring him misfor- 
tune, so that he had decided to kill her; but 
Rasilu had saved her, taken her to his home, 
brought her up and finally married her. Later, 
while the king was absent on the hunt, she re- 
ceived the visits of a neighboring prince, Raja 
Hodi, and finally accepted his love. This relation 
is told to Rasdlu by a faithful parrot who is en- 
trusted with the care of the queen. He hurries 
home, draws Hodi into an ambush (in other ver- 
sions he surprises him in the palace or near it), 


8 Rom,, XU, p. 362. 
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challenges him to a combat, kills him and cuts off 
his head. Then he decides to carry home a por- 
tion of his body (heart, or heart and liver, or a 
piece of flesh) in the place of the customary veni- 
son. When the queen has baked the bread and 
roasted Hodi’s heart (in other versions when the 
king has roasted the heart and given it to his 
wife, or when a fricassee made upon Rasélu’s 
order had been served to Koklan), they eat, in 
some versions, by the fountain in the courtyard ; in 
others, in the palace. Then the queen remarks 
upon the fine taste of the food and inquires what 
it is. The king answered : ‘He who was your joy 
in life, his flesh you have eaten.’ (In one version 
RasdJu asks the queen : ‘ Do you know whose heart 
and liver you have eaten?’) Then he shows her 
the dead body of her lover and the queen ex- 
claims : ‘When I sit you will scold me, when I 
rise you will tortureme. I shall die with him who 
has caused my sin’; aud saying these words she 
throws herself from the wall to the rocks below (in 
other versions from the balcony to the paved 
courtyard), and dies. 

Then follow various solutions to the story. In 
one version two brothers of Hodi besiege Rasdlu 
when they learn their brother’s fate, and kill 
Rasilu, or he escapes and disappears. In another 
version Rasdlu, contrite because he had himself 
been the cause of his wife’s faithlessness, erects a 
statue of Koklan over the fountain where they 
had so often eaten in common, which was re- 
ported as still standing in 1845. 

Boceaccio’s novel relates the following inci- 
dents: Guiglielmo Rossiglione and Guiglielmo 
Guardastagno are close friends, accustomed to 
frequent tournaments together, and Guardastagno 
falls in love with his friend’s wife. In the end 
the husband becomes aware of their relations (it 
is not said how he acquired this knowledge), his 
friendship changes into hatred, and he decides to 
kill Guardastagno. Presently a great tournament 
was proclaimed in France and he of Rossiglione 
at once notifies Guardastagno to come to him so 
that they might arrange to go there together, 
Accompanied by some faithful servants, he then 
waylays him in a wood near his castle and kills 
him with a thrust from his lance. Then he cuts 
his heart from his breast, wraps it in the pen- 
nant of alance, gives it to a servant to carry, and, 
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commanding secrecy to his men, returns to his 
castle. Calling his cook and giving him the 
heart, he asks him to prepare it and serve it at 
dinner. At table the husband eats little, and 
when the special dish is served he places it before 
his wife. When she has eaten of it he asks her 
how she likes it, and when she praises its taste he 
answers ‘Se m’aiti Iddio .. . io il vi credo, né me 
ne maraviglio, se morto v’é piaciuto cio che 
vivo pit che altra cosa vi piacque’ ; and he ex- 
plains to her what she has eaten. The lady up- 
braids him for his cruelty. The guilt was hers 
and not Guardastagno’s, since she had given her 
love freely. ‘Ma unque a Dio non piaccia che 
sopra a cosi nobil vivanda, come é stata quella 
del cuore d’un cosi valoroso e cosi cortese cava- 
liere come messer Guiglielmo Guardastagno fu, 
mai altra vivanda vada.’ And with these words 
she throws herself backwards out of the window 
of the room, and dies. 

Guiglielmo Rossiglione, fearing the consequen- 
ces of his deed and the wrath of the peasants 
and of the count of Provence, saddled his horse 
and rode away. On the following day the men 
of Guardastagno and the lady’s castle took both 
bodies and buried them in the church ‘del cas- 
tello medesimo della donna in una medesima 
sepoltura...esopr’ essa scritti versi significanti 
chi fosser quegli che dentro sepolti v’erano et il 
modo e la cagione della lor morte.’ 

That the Indian story and this novel of Boc- 
caccio are related cannot be doubted. The simi- 
larity of the two in regard to form and arrange- 
ment is too close to allow the belief that they 
might have sprung up independently of each 
other from identical or similar happenings. But 
Boccaccio refers to a Provengal source, and since 
the biography of Guilhem de Cabestaing also relates 
a closely similar story, the possibility of its having 
been the direct source of Boccaccio must be taken 
into consideration. 

The answer to this question depends, however, 
to a large degree upon the form of the Provencal 
biography. Two versions of it are extant, a shorter 
one known in two manuscripts, which ends with 
the death of the lady (Biogr. 1) and a longer con- 
taining an account of certain happenings after her 
death (Biogr. 2).—As we shall see presently, the 
Provengal story can have only indirect connection 
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with Boccaccio if the shorter version is the older 
of the two. If on the other hand the longer ver- 
sion presents not an elaboration of the former, but 
indeed its source, then the relation of Boccaccio 
to it might be more vital. 

This question was examined by Beschnidt,® who 
decides for the anteriority of the shorter version 
(Biogr. 1) for the following reasons : 


1. Abridgment would represent inexcusable 
neglect on the part of the author of the short ver- 
sion. 

2. Many Provencal biographies end with the 
words enaissi moric, definet, fenie, just as the 
shorter version at the point in question (e fon 
morta). 

3. The continuation betrays evident intent to 
make the story more probable by the addition of 
facts tending to bring it in harmony with the laws 
of the land, in that it relates the punishment of 
the guilty by the recognized territorial authority. 

4, The continuation breathes the desire to de- 
fend the adultery, which cannot have been con- 
tained in the original. 

Let us examine in the first place the value of 
these arguments. 

The first is plainly not cogent, since similar 
instances of neglect, if such it be, are not unknown 
in medieval manuscripts. Moreover, the seven 
manuscripts cited by Beschnidt fall into three 
groups: 1) IK the shorter version; 2) ABthe 
longer version, that is to say, IK plus certain 
additions ; 3) HPR, a verbal elaboration of (2) 
together with additions of fact. Since it was ver- 
sion (2), and not (1) that was used as the basis 
of this elaboration, it is evident that the longer 
version was looked upon with more esteem. It is, 
therefore, entirely reasonable and permissible to 
look upon IK as copies of an abridgment of AB. 

2. Where a troubadour biography ends with 
words like enaissi moric, the subject of the verb 
is the poet whose life is related. In our case the 
subject of e fon morta is the lady in question. On 
Beschnidt’s reasoning the story would have to end 
with the death of Guilhem de Cabestaing, and then 
the entire legend of the eaten heart would be 
lacking. 


® Die Biographie des Trobadors Guillem de Capestaing 
(Marburg Diss., 1870). 
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The remaining arguments finally can have no 
decisive value, for they are based upon the con- 
tents of the biography. If it should be shown 
that the longer version is the older, the mental 
attitude of the elaborator could not be appealed 
to and the defence of adultery would also have to 
be accepted as part of the original story. 

Beschnidt, accepting these arguments as valid, 
arranges the manuscripts in the following table, 
and on the basis of it reconstructs what he believes 
to have been the original form of our biography.” 


IK Y 
‘AB 
W R 
H P 


However, if IK represented an abridgment, this 
arrangement would have to be altered. And a 
study of the facts involved leads us to accept the 
following classification : 


There is some question as to the proper position 
of IK, which might be considered as an abridg- 
ment of Y. If this were the case, however, §§ 35- 
87, which are absent in IKHPR and which relate 
facts in harmony with the Indian version (as will 
appear later), would have to be looked upon as 
additions of AB. 

The general method to be followed on the basis 
of this table in the reconstruction of the original 
version will not vary seriously from that pre- 
scribed by the table of Beschnidt. Agreement of 


_AB with IK will still remain the guide. The 


10 Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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main difference will lie in the value now attributed 
to HPR, for agreement of AB with it, which Be- 
schnidt must reject, will now become as valuable 
as that of IK with HPR. 

The main addition to the text constructed along 
these lines lies in the incorporation of the con- 
tinuation in question into the original form of the 
biography. There must also be accepted some 
minor portions of AB rejected by Beschnidt. 
When the fact is taken into consideration that 
these portions are supported by Boccaccio or the 
Indian story, and when we furthermore recognize 
the fact that on the supposition that the longer 
biography derives from the shorter, it is difficult 
to explain how these agreements could have been 
introduced, our contention is materially strength- 
ened. 

The Provencal text which results from this 
method is as follows : 


(1) Guillem de Capestaing si fo us cavalliers 
de l’encontrada de Rossilhon—(2) que confinava 
ab (com) Cataloingna et ab (com) Narbones.— 
(3) Mout fo avinanz hom de la persona—(4) e 
prezatz d’armas—(5) e de cortesia et de servir. 
—(6) Et en la soa encontrada avia una dompna 
—-(7) que avia nom ma dompna Saremonda 
(Seremonda)—(8) moiller d’en Raimon de cas- 
tel Rossilhon—(9) qu’era mot gentils e mals e 
biaus e fers e orgoillos.—(10) En Guill. de C. si 
amava la dompna per amor—(11) e chantava de 
lieis, en fazia sas canzos.—(12) E la dompna 
q’era joves (e gaia) e gentils e bella, sill volia 
ben major que a ren del mon.—(14) E fon dich 
an Raimon de castel Rossilhon.—(15) Et el cum 
hom iratz e jelos enqueric lo faich e saup que vers 
era.—(16) E fetz gardar la molher fort.—(23) E 
quand vene un dia Raimons de caste! Rossilhon 
trobet paissan G. d. C. ses gran compaignia et 
aucis lo—(25) e trais li lo cor del cors—(26) e 
fez li taillar la testa—(28) e la testa el cor fez 
portar a son albere—(30) e fez lo cor raustir— 
(31) e far pebrada—(32) e fez lo dara manjar 
a la molher.—(33) E quand la dompna I’ac 
manjat—(34) Raimons de cast. Ross. li dis— 
(35) Sabetz vos que vos avez manjat? Et ella li 
dis: no, sinon que mout es estada bona vianda e 
saborida. Et el li dis q’el era estatz certanamen 
lo cors d’en G. d. C. so que ella avia manjat.— 
(36) Et a so q’ellal crezes ben si fetz aportar 
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la testa denan lieis.—(37) E quand la dompna 
vie so et auzic, ella perdet lo vezer e l’auzir.— 
(38) E quand revenc si dis : Seigner, ben m’avez 
dat si bon manjar que jamais non manjarai 
d’autre.—(39) E quand el auziso, el correc sobre 
lieis ab l’espaza—(40) e vole li dar sus en la 
testa. —(41) Et ella correc ad un baleon—(42) 
e laisset se cazer jos—(43) e enaissi moric.— 
(44) La novella cors per Rossilhon e per tota 
Cataloigna qu’en G. d. C. e Ja dompna eran 
enaissi malamen mort enqu’en Raim. d. Cast. 
Ross. avia dat lo cor d’en G. a manjar a la 
dompna.—(45) Mout en fo grans dols e grans 
tristeza per totas las encontradas—(46) el re- 
clams venc davan lo rei d’ Aragon que era seigner 
d’en Raim. d. cast. Ross. et d’en G. d. C.—(47) 
et ajusteron se los parens d’en G. e de la dompna 
et tuit li cortes cavayer d’aquela encontra.—(48) 
E vene sen a Perpignan en Rossilhon—(49) e 
fetz venir Raim. d. cast. Ross. denan si e quan fo 
vengutz sil prendre fetz—(50) e tole li totz sos 
chastels els fetz desfar—(51) e tole li tot quant 
el avia e lui en menet en preisson.—(52) G. d. 
C. e la dompna fetz penvre e fetz los portar a Per- 
pignan—(53) e metre en un monumen denan 
luis de la gleiza—(54) e fetz desseignar desobrel 
monumen cum ill eran estat mort—(55) e orde- 
net per tot lo comtat de Rossillon que tuit li 
cavalier e las dompnas lor venguesson far anoal 
chascun an.—(56) En Raimon de cast. Ross. 
moric en la preison del rei. 


We may now consider the additions which this 
classification of the manuscripts brings to the 
story, and at the same time compare it with Boc- 
caccio and the Indian version. The first of these 
occurs in § 26. Besides cutting the heart from 
the hero’s body, the husband hews off the head. 
The fact that one of the Indian versions contains 
the same feature should probably not be advanced 
as an argument in the comparison,” for it may 
represent an individual and sporadic development 
in this particular variant of the Indian version. 
In the Provengal biography the meaning of this 
feature is clear. The husband does not cut off 
the lover’s head in order to kill him (he is dead 
and his heart is cut out), nor to make his ven- 
geance more complete, but because the head is to be 
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shown to the lady to prove that she has indeed eaten 
her lover’s heart. Its object is thus the introduc- 
tion of ocular proof to support the claims of the 
husband. In the Indian version the same object 
is accomplished when the lady is shown the body 
of her lover, also in the version in which the hus- 
band is represented as cutting off the lover’s head. 
To judge from Patzig’s analysis, this head plays 
no further réle in the story. 

The importance of the trait, then, lies in the 
ocular proof. It would be idle to try to determine 
which variant is the older, the showing of the head 
or of the whole body, but we may safely conclude 
that in one form or the other it stood in the com- 
mon sources. But the trait is altogether absent 
from Boccaccio’s version, and consequently the 
Indian forms can not derive from it. 

This same line of reasoning presents in the 
next place an argument showing that Biogr. 2 
cannot derive from Biogr. 1. In this shorter 
version when the lady has learned the cruel truth 
it is said (§ 37) quand o auai perdet lo uezer e’l 
auzir, which evidently means ‘ she lost conscious- 
ness.’ The longer version explains the two verbs 
in this clause. To convince the lady of the truth 
of his words the husband causes the head to be 
brought in e quand la dompna vie so et auzie ella 
perdet lo vezer e’l auzir. If Biogr. 2 derives from 
Biogr. 1 it remains obscure how a trait existing in 
aversion of a story as remote as the Indian ver- 
sion appears to be can reappear in a derivative 
from another version in which it was lacking. 
The only solution would be that the trait grew up 
in Biogr. 2 as the result of the desire to explain 
the verb vezer in the clause ella perdet lo vezer e’l 
auzir, and this seems scarcely plausible. This 
same conscious handling of the phraseology should 
have prevented the author of Biogr. 1, if he indeed 
preceded the author of Biogr. 2, from using the 
two verbs as he did, and since they could be used 
as he used them, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how the trait in question would drop out 
in the abridgment. 

While we thus can affirm with reasonable cer- 
tainty that Biogr. 2 and the Indian story must 
have a common source, we have no means of deter- 
mining from these data the position of Boccaccio 
in our scheme. The evidence before us does not 
militate against the claim that he knew and used 
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Biogr. 2, for he could omit the trait under discus- 
sion as easily as the author of Biogr. 1. 

A second addition is found in § 35. Let us 
note in the first place the striking similarity in the 
dialogue between husband and wife after the dread- 
ful meal. In the Indian version the queen says : 
‘ How fine the dish tastes! What is it?’ Rasdlu 
answers: ‘He who was your joy while he was 
living, his flesh you have eaten’; or: ‘Why should 
it not be pleasing to your taste since you took pleas- 
ure in him while he was living?’ In Boccaccio 
the husband asks: Donna, chente v’2 paruta 
questa vivanda ? La donna rispose : Monsignore, in 
buona fe, ellam’? piaciuta molto. Se m’ aiti Iddio, 
disse il cavaliere, io il vi credo, n2 me ne mara- 
viglio, se morto v’2 piaciuto cid che vivo pid che 
altra cosa vi piaeque. In Biogr. 2 Raimon says: 
Sabetz vos que vos avez manjat? Et ella li dis: 
no, sinon que mout es estada bona vianda e sabo- 
rida. Et el li dis q’el era estatz certanamen lo 
cors d’en Guilhem de Capestaing so que ella avia 
manjat. 

The similarity is too close to make it possible 
that it might be due to accident, and it corrobo- 
rates the conclusions of our previous discussion. 
That the author of Biogr. 2 could have elaborated 
the meager outline of the scene furnished him by 
Biogr. 1 need not be seriously considered. We 
are thus facing again the problem of the relation 
of Biogr. 2 with the Indian story and Boccaccio, 
however with some new light upon its relation to 
the latter. In the Italian story and the Biography 
the husband asks the first question about the 
savour of the meal, in the Indian story the queen 
remarks upon it of her own accord. But in the ex- 
planation why its taste had been found so pleasing 
Biogr. 2 stands alone, while the Indian story and 
Boccaccio present coincidence which is almost 
verbal and truly striking. If we were dealing 
with an oriental literary version of established 
date no one could doubt the only inference which 
is permissible. But since the Eastern story con- 
tains no evidence of date or origin it has been 
viewed suspiciously. To be sure, Gaston Paris 
accepted its argumentative value and Patzig em- 
phasized its importance, but critics have stood 
doubtfully aloof. 

Considering all the evidence which is available, 
we may ask whether on the theory of probability 
it is likely that Boccaccio’s source and the Indian 
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story could have reached independently of each 
other such a remarkable sequence of ideas and the 
answer seems to us to be entirely in the negative. 
With common descent of Biogr. 2 and the Indian 
story established and corroborated in the present 
instance, with Boccaccio’s assertion of a Provengal 
source in mind, together with the evident impossi- 
bility resulting from the comparison just made 
that Biogr. 2 is from Biogr. 1, the only con- 
clusion possible is that the author of Biogr. 2 
drew from the same source as Boccaccio. 

That this conclusion is the correct one is em- 
phasized by the study of the longest addition pre- 
sented by Biogr. 2, relating the incidents which 
happened after the death of the lady. Boccaccio 
shows again striking points of contact with Biogr. 
2. He relates that the husband, fearing punish- 
ment for his deed from the count of Provence, 
escapes. On the following day the two bodies are 
buried in the same tomb, and the manner and 
cause of their death are incorporated in an in- 
scription which is placed upon it. In Biogr. 2 it 
is told that the King of Aragon, when he heard 
the news of Raimon’s deed, called him to Per- 
pignan and placed him in prison, where he staid 
until his death. The bodies of the lady and the 
troubadour knight he caused to be placed in the 
same tomb before the church at Perpignan, and 
upon it he placed an inscription in which he re- 
lated the manner of their death, and he further 
ordered an annual pilgrimage to their final resting 
place. 

Certain features in this account are plainly 
local (the King of Aragon, the church of Per- 
pignan, the annual pilgrimage), while others are 
duplicated in Boccaccio (the burial in the same 
tomb, and the inscription relating their history). 
We are then again led to the conclusion that both 
texts derive from a common source. It should be 
noted in the next place that the feature common 
to both, like those discussed above, reappears in 
the Indian versions not in identical form but yet 
closely similar. Rasdlu, repenting of his deed, 
causes a statue of his queen to be erected over the 
fountain where he had so often sat with her. The 
three versions evidently all follow different roads, 
but we see clearly in them all the intent to have 
the husband’s deed punished, and the sufferings 
of the two protagonists commemorated. 

The conclusions of this investigation are clear. 


| 
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All these versions must go back to a common 
source, but Boccaccio and Biogr. 2 are more 
closely related in that both derive from the same 
lost Provengal intermediary. The following table 
will make this relation clear : 


Ind. Provencal (lost). 


Boce. Biogr. 2. 


Biogr. 1. 


On the basis of this table we are able to elucidate 
some of the features of Boccaccio and Biogr. 2 
that have given rise to difficulty. 

The lost Provengal version probably did not 
associate the story with a troubadour. This inno- 
vation belongs to the author of Biogr. 2, for in 
both the other versions the two men are of equal 
station in life. The problem is complicated by 
the names, Boccaccio: Guiglielmo Rossiglione, 
Guiglielmo Guardastagno ; Biogr. 2: Raimon de 
Castel Rossilhon, Guillem de Capestaing. Taking 
the story to be of Oriental origin, Patzig believes 
that the name Rasdlu was associated with Rossil- 
hon in Provence and localized at Castel-Rosello in 
the duchy of Roussillon. Not far from this castle 
are two places, Capestang and Cabestang. Since 
Boccaccio’s names are not found in reality, they 
must be later than the Provencal names. Thus 
the story came from the Orient to Southern 
France, was there adapted to local geography and 
nomenclature, and the hero becomes a troubadour 
because the home of Guillem de Cabestaing was 
located in the neighborhood of Castel-Rossello, 
and because the troubadour addressed his poems 
to a certain Raimon. This story, or a close 
variant of it, was known to Boccaccio. He did 
not care to accept the hero’s quality as pvet, be- 
cause in its new form the story would be more 
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effective, and so he slightly altered the form of 
the name ; Cabestaing (= Teichhaupt) becomes 
Guardastagno (= Teichhauptmann), and the hus- 
band becomes Guiglielmo R., like the lover, be- 
cause Boccaccio desired to emphasize the equal 
rank of the two friends. 


This reasoning is no doubt very keen, but its 
very artificiality is its weakness, And in addition 
the arguments which we have advanced above 
show that the relation of the texts upon which it 
is based and which it at the same time tries to 
prove is impossible. Since both Boccaccio and 
Biogr. 2 must derive from a common source, we 
can only say that the common name (Rossillon) 
must have stood in all probability in the common 
source. For the other we shall have to accept 
Gaston Paris’ opinion that it may have been 
closely similar to Guardastagno (perhaps it was 
Guardastaing). Its similarity to Cabestaing and 
the further fact that the troubadour addressed a 
nobleman by the name of Raimon de Castel-Ros- 
sello caused the story to be attributed to the well 
known troubadour of that name, and by this 
change of protagonist caused all the other altera- 
tions (geographical and chronological) that we 
see in the Provengal biography. 


Joun E. MarzxKe.* 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE SUITORS 
IN THE PARLIAMENT OF FOWIS. 


The crucial points in Chaucerian chronology are 
1369 and 1381, which mark approximately the 
composition of the Book of the Duchess and the 
Parliament of Fowls. The date of the latter poem 
rests upon the theory, first proposed by Koch in 
1877,’ that the Parliament represents allegorically 
the wooing of Anne of Bohemia by Richard II, 


*The material here published was found among Pro- 
fessor Matzke’s papers and is the preliminary draft of a 
portion of what he intended should constitute a much 
more extensive study. Only one section of this study was 
completed. It will appear in the Studies in Honor of A. 
Marshall Elliott, with the title: ‘‘The Roman du Chite- 
lain de Couci and Fauchet’s Chronique.’’ 

1 Englische Studien, 1, 287-289. 
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which resulted in their marriage in January, 1382. 
This interpretation having been accepted by 
Chaucerian scholars almost with unanimity since 
its first proposal, Prof. O. F. Emerson’s recent 
paper on The Suitors in Chaucer’s Parlement of 
Foules,? advocating an important modification of 
the accepted theory, is one of unusual interest. 
It is the purpose of the present note to add to the 
discussion a certain amount of evidence that will, 
I think, reinforce Prof. Emerson’s already strong 
case. 

According to the old theory of the allegory, the 
three male eagles of the Parliament of Fowls 
symbolise Anne’s three suitors, Guillaume de 
Baviére, betrothed to her in 1371, Friedrich of 
Meissen, betrothed to her in 1373, and Richard 
II, who became a suitor for her in 1380. Accord- 
ing to the new theory they represent Friedrich of 
Meissen, Charles VI of France (whom Prof. 
Emerson has shown* to have been a candidate for 
her hand in 1379 and 1380), and Richard. No 
one who has read Prof. Emerson’s article can 
have, it seems to me, the smallest doubt that the 
allegory represents Charles in the guise of the 
third eagle. It is equally certain that Richard is 
the first eagle. The only uncertainty still remain- 
ing relates to the identity of the second eagle. 
Did Chaucer intend him to represent Guillaume 
de Baviére, or Friedrich of Meissen ? 

Prof. Emerson decides without hesitation that 
the second eagle represents Friedrich of Meissen. 
His chief reason for the decision is that it would 
be ‘a strange procedure on Chaucer’s part to in- 
troduce, as a rival suitor of Richard, one whose 
betrothal had been broken off as early as 1373, at 
least seven, perhaps nine years, before the time of 
the poem.’’* He offers, however, no evidence of 


* Modern Philology, 45-62, July, 1910. 

8Modern Philology, 51 ff. 

‘Ibid., p. 47. As another reason for doubting that 
Guillaume de Baviére is represented in the second eagle, 
Prof. Emerson says: ‘‘Others may have wondered what 
reason we have to suppose that Chaucer even knew of such 
an engagement. Such news would surely not have had 
international circulation, nor would it have been freely 
communicated to those interested in this new match”’ (p. 
47). The force of this latter argument is destroyed by 
the facts presented a little later in the present paper, 
showing the intimate relation in which Guillaume de 
Baviére’s father stood to the English court. 
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the breaking off of the earlier match. The be- 
trothal of Anne to Friedrich in 1373 is of course 
good evidence of the attitude of her family in the 
matter, but what was the attitude of the Duke 
Albert de Baviére, the father of Guillaume ?® 
Did he continue to assert his right to the fulfil- 
ment of the old marriage contract,® or did he 
acquiesce in its abrogation ? 

Upon this point we have information that 


5 The identification of Anne’s first suitor with Guillaume 
de Baviére, or Wilhelm von Baiern-Holland, rests upon 
the authority of Héfler’s Anna von Luxemburg, Denk- 
schriften Wien. Akad. Phil.-Hist. Cl., xx, p. 128: ‘Sie 
[Anna] wurde im Jahre 1371 dem Herzoge Wilhelm von 
Baiern-Holland als Braut zugesagt ; der Briiutigam heira- 
tete jedoch 1386 die Prinzessin Margaretha, Tochter 
Philipp des Kiihnen, Herzogs von Burgund.” Héfler 
has been followed by Tatlock, Development and Chronology 
of Chaucer’s Works, p. 42, and Emerson, l. ¢., p. 47. Pel- 
zel, Lebensgeschichte des rimischen und bihmischen Kénigs 
Wenceslaus, p. 28, says: ‘‘ Es ward auch damals zwischen 
dem Sohne des Herzogs Albrecht von Bayern und der 
kaiserlichen Prinzessin Anna eine Vermiihlung verabre- 
det.””> On p. 33, however, Pelzel says: ‘‘Der Kaiser, 
sein [Wenzels] Vater, gerieth damals mit dem Hause 
Bayern wegen Brandenburg in Zwistigkeit. Die ersten 
Folgen davon waren, dass die oben erwiihnte Heyrath 
zwischen dem jungen Herzog Albrecht, und Wenzels Schwester 
Anna, zuriickgieng,’’ (italics mine). This raises the 
question, which of Albert’s sons was Anna betrothed to? 
Guillaume, born 1365, was the eldest, and Albert was the 
second, son of Albert de Baviére (see Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie, 1, 231 and x11, 90-92). Pelzel does not state 
the source of his information, tho a note on the sentence 
quoted above from p. 28 says : ‘‘ Sie warim Jahr 1366. den 
11. May geboren. Beness Minorita, p. 47.”’ It is possible 
that Beness, who is not accessible tome, may have some state- 
ment about the match. This author is contained in Monu- 
mentorum Boh., Tom. tv, Pragae, 1779, 4to, ed. Cl. Doh- 
nerus (Pelzel, Verzeichniss, p. xi). Hofler gives no refer- 
ence to his source, but refers directly after to Pelzel, p. 33, 
as authority for Anne’s betrothal to Friedrich. The iden- 
tity of this suitor must remain uncertain until we can find 
Pelzel’s source for this detail. It seems, a priori, very 
unlikely that the emperor should have betrothed Anne, 
who was later esteemed such a desirable match, to Albert’s 
second son. We should certainly expect her to be matched 
with the heir, Guillaume. In view of this, and of the ease 
with which a blunder of this sort might have got into Pel- 
zel’s text, we are justified in holding to Héfler’s view until 
further evidence is produced. 

6 Cf. for example the case of Friedrich of Meissen, whose 
engagement ‘‘ was never formally broken, but merely set 
aside by Anne’s imperial brother ’’ (Emerson, p. 50), so 
that Friedrich still claimed rights based upon the mar- 
riage contract of 1373 (Emerson, pp. 49, 50). 
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makes it clear that Albert de Baviére had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the annulment of the 
contract, for we find him arranging for his son 
shortly after 1373, a marriage that was at least as 
advantageous, probably more so, than the one 
that had been abandoned. On February 6, 1374, 
Charles V of France charged commissioners to 
treat in his name in regard to the marriage of 
Marie his daughter with Guillaume the eldest son 
of the Duke Albert de Baviére.* On February 
10, Albert empowered five commissioners to draw 
up a treaty of marriage.* This treaty was drawn 
up by the commissioners, submitted by them to 
Charles and Albert on March 3, 13874,° and 
confirmed by Charles on March 16, 1375." The 
new marriage contract would, of course, have 
completely annulled any right Guillaume might 
have retained to the hand of Anne, even if the 
match had been broken off by Anne’s father 
without the consent of Albert. It would there- 
fore have been impossible for Chaucer in the 
Parliament of Fowls to represent Guillaume as one 
of Anne’s suitors; a rival of Charles VI, his 
brother-in-law elect. That the marriage of 
Guillaume de Baviére and Marie de France did 
not take place but was prevented by the death of 
Marie in 1377," does not affect the situation. 
Here the question may perhaps be raised, how 
much of this information is likely to have been in 
the possession of Chaucer and the English court? 
Considering the fact that Chaucer himself had 
been commissioned to treat in regard to a marriage 
between Richard II and one of the daughters of 
Charles V,” we must say if Chaucer ever had 
any information, he certainly knew that the 
princess Marie had been betrothed to Guillaume 
de Baviére. If he had not had such information, 
he would not have been competent to perform the 
commission on which he was sent. And altogether 
apart from this special interest that Chaucer and 
the English court had in the daughters of Charles 


T Devillers, Cartulaire des comtes de Hainaut, Bruxelles, 
Académie Royale des Sciences, 1881, v1, pt. 1, 393. 


8 Ibid. Tbid. 10 Tbid., p. 395. 
1 Histoire généalogique de la maison de France, P. 1547 ; 
1, 616. 


2 Life-records of Chaucer, Chaucer Soc., Pt. 4, Doc. 143, 
p. 230: ‘* causa locucionis habite de maritagio inter ipsum 
Dominum Regem nunc et filiam eiusdem aduersarij sui 
Francie.” 
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for a long time been well-known to them, for 
he was the son of Queen Philippa’s sister, 
Margaret of Hainaut. Of his visit to England 
in 1367, Froissart speaks as follows : 


En ce meysme temps passa li dus Aubiers ad ce dont 
baus de Haynnau, de Hollandeset de Zellandes, et vint en 
Engleterre en grant arroy de chevaliers et d’escuiers de 
son pays, pour veoir le roy englés, son oncle, et madame 
la royne Phelippe, sa tante, et ses chiers cousins, leurs 
enfants. Si fu des dessus dis bien conjois et festyés 4 
Londres et ou castiel de Windesore, et quant il eut 1A esté 
XV jours, il s’en parti et prist congiet au roy et 4 le royne, 
qui li donnérent pluisseurs biaux jeuiaux, et 4 ses cheva- 
liers ossi, Si repassa li dis dus Aubers la mer 4 Douvres, 
et arriva 4 Callais, et revint arriére au Kesnoy en Hayn- 
nau, dont il estoit premitrement partis, deviers madame 
Marguerite, la ducoise sa femme." 


At a later time, after the death of Edward III, 
there was talk in England of marrying Richard 
to a daughter of Albert de Baviére, says Frois- 
sart : 


En celle saison eut grans consaulx en Engletierre des 
oncles dou roy, des prélas et des barons dou pais pour le jone 
roy Richart d’ Engletierre maryer, et euissent volentiers li 
Englés veu que il se fuist maryés en Haynau pour l’amour 
de la bonne royne Phelippe leur dame, qui leur fu si 
bonne, si large et si honnerable, qui avoit esté de Hayn- 
nau ; mais li dus Aubiers en che tamps n’avoit nulle fille 
en point pour marier.'* 


Later in the reign of Richard, Guillaume de 
Baviére also became a conspicuous figure in 
England, for in 1384 he was sought by John of 
Gaunt as a husband for his daughter Philippa,” 
and when he visited England in 1391, dis- 
tinguished himself by his jousting, and received 
the Order of the Garter.” : 

These facts make it evident that Chaucer in 


13 Oeuvres de Froissart, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove ; 
Chroniques, vil, 243, 244 ; for date see editor’s note, p. 521, 


M4 Tbid., 1x, 212. 
15 Tbid., x, 307 : veoit-elle [Jehane de Braibant] le duc 


Aubert, bail de Haynnau, et la ducoise sa femme avoir 
des biaux enfans, dont il y en avoit jusques 4 deus fils et 
filles tous mariavles, et entendoit que li dus de Lancastre 
rendoit et mettoit grant paine 4 ce que Philippe sa fille, 
que il ot de la bonne ducoise Blance, sa premiére femme, 
fu marie 4 l’ainsné fil dou duc Aubert qui par droit devoit 
estre hiretiers de la conté de Haynnau, de Hollandes et de 
Zellandes. 

16 Thid., xv, 255-269 ; for date see Nicholas, Orders of 
British Knighthood, L. 1842, u, p. liii, Append. 
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1380 or 1381 could not have intended to represent 
Guillaume de Baviére as a suitor for the hand of 
Anne. If we had still any doubt upon the point, 
that doubt would be resolved by the fact that on 
her journey from Bohemia to England at the end 
of the year 1381, to be married to Richard, Anne 
was for three or four days the guest of Albert and 
his duchess at Ath." We could have no better 
evidence of the friendly feeling that existed 
between the families of Guillaume and Anne. 

Since the time of Tyrwhitt Chaucerian scholars 
have been unanimous in their opinion that the 
composition of the Parliament of Fowls was. in 
some way related to a royal marriage or some 
other definite occasion of that nature. Ten Brink 
says : 

Das parlament der végel triigt alle merkmale eines 
gelegenheitsgedichts,* 


tho he does not state precisely what these ‘‘ merk- 
male’’ are, and had perhaps never actually form- 
ulated them. Now, apart from the undefined 
impression we all have that this poem is the kind 
of thing that is likely to contain a double mean- 
ing, does the Parliament of Fowls contain any 
specific indication that Chaucer is addressing his 
work to a particular individual in the hope of 
giving pleasure and receiving a reward? I think 
it does. 

The beginning of the Parliament of Fouls tells 
us, it will be remembered, how Chaucer’s reading 
provided him with the subject matter of his poem. 
After spending the day reading Scipio’s Dream he 
fell asleep. In a vision Scipio Africanus appeared 
to him and said that as a reward for the attention 
Chaucer had given to his old book he would give 
him matter to write about. 


17 Devillers, v, 657, 658 :— 

24 novembre.—‘*Données 4 Mons en Haynnau, le vinte- 
quatreisme jour dou mois et |’an dessusdit (novembre, )’an 
quatrevins et un).’”’ Mandement du duc Albert 4 Lam- 
bert de Lobbes, pour le payement de ses dépenses et de 
celles de la duchesse et de leur hétel faites 4 Ath, a la 
venue de la reine d@’ Angleterre du (20) au samedi (23) 
novembre, au diner. 

24 novembre.—Mandement du duc Albert 4 Thierri de 
Presiel, chatelain d’ Ath, pour le payement ‘‘ des frais et 
hostages de le roine d’Engletiére, de ses gens et de leurs 
chevauls, fais 4 Ath despuis le merkedi au disner xx¢ jour 
dou mois de novembre, I’an quatre-vins et un, jusquez au 
venredi aprés enssuivant.’’ 

18 Chaucer Studien, 127. 
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thou hast thee so wel born 
In loking of myn olde book to-torn, 
Of which Macrobie roghte nat a lyte, 
That somdel of thy labour wolde I quyte! }9 


says Scipio. And a little later, when he has 
brought Chaucer to the gate of the Garden of 
Love, he says : 


And if thou haddest cunning for t’endyte, 
I shal thee shewen mater of to wryte.” 


The concluding stanza of the poem refers back 
unmistakably to this introduction : 


And with the showting, whan hir song was do, 
That foules maden at hir flight a-way, 

I wook, and other bokes took me to 

To rede upon, and yet I rede alway ; 

I hope, y-wis, to rede so som day 

That I shal mete som thing for to fare 

The bet ; and thus to rede I nil not spare. 


Is it not fair to paraphrase the last five lines of 
this stanza as follows? ‘‘I have always been, 
and shall continue to be, a great reader. This 
very dream I have been telling you about came to 
me because of a book I read. I hope it may 
some day or other be my good fortune to read a 
book that will cause me to have a dream that will 
result in something that will be to my advantage.”’ 
According to this interpretation of the lines, 
Chaucer here recommends himself to the King, 
and in a delicate and characteristic manner 
expresses his hope for some mark of royal favor.” 


109-112. 70 167, 168. 

21 This interpretation, so far as I have been able to find, 
has never before been brought into the discussion of the 
poem. Koch discusses the stanza both in Englische Stu- 
dien and in Essays on Chaucer. Exactly what his inter- 
pretation was is by no means clear, but it was at all events 
something quite different from that presented in the pre- 
sent paper. For facility of comparison I give here the 
comments he makes upon the passage. 

Referring to the Ten Brink’s characterisation of the 
Parliament of Fouls as a ‘‘ gelegenheitsgedicht,’’ he says : 
Doch betrachten wir die dfters erwiihnte schlussstrophe, 
so kénnen wir es nur in dem sinne als ein solches bezeich- 
nen, als ein bestimmter iiusserer anlass den dichter zur 
composition desselben angeregt hat. Es kann nicht so 
aufgefasst werden, als ob Chaucer es auf bestellung einer 
hochgestellten persinlichkeit oder als dedication an eine 
solche zur feier einer brautwerbung gefertigt habe, woran 
zu denken man wohl durch den zu algemein gehaltenen 
ausdruck ‘‘ gelegenheitsgedicht’’ verfiihrt wiire. Denn erst- 
lich ist in dieser beziehung das werkchen unvollendet : es 
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If this interpretation be accepted it offers a certain 
amount of independent evidence of the existence 
of an allegory, for such a dedication would very 
properly lead one to suspect, on mere a priori 
grounds, that the poem carried a double meaning. 
When, in addition to this a priori evidence, we 
have very strong a posteriori evidence, namely, 
an explanation of the allegory that accords 
admirably with the details of the poem, with the 
time at which, on other grounds, it is likely to 
have been composed, and with the known facts of 
Chaucer’s relations with Richard II and the 
court, we may justly say that Koch’s theory as 
modified by Prof. Emerson rests upon grounds of 
proof that come little short of amounting to a 
demonstration. 
SaMuEL Moore. 
Harvard University. 


THE ALLEGORY IN LYLY’S ZNDIMION. 


It is probable that most readers of Professor 
Feuillerat’s splendid new book on John Lyly 
(Cambridge University Press, 1910) will feel 
genuine disappointment and vexation when they 
come to the chapter in which he treats the play of 
Endimion (Premitre Partie vu, pp. 141-190). 
That a critic so deeply learned and so charming 
in expression should lend the weight of his deserved 


fehlt eine befriedigende antwort der umworbenen schénen, 
wenn man auch eine solche aus der haltung des ganzen im 
voraus entnehmen kinnte. Zweitens widersprechen einer 
solchen auffassung die oben citirten worte: ‘‘I rede alway 
...and hope... I shal mete sommethyng for to fare the 
bet ...,’’ worte, die unméglich an das ende eines hoch- 
zeitscarmen gepasst hiitten.’’ (Englische Studien, 1, 287.) 

In the English version of the essay Koch is a little more 
definite. His chief dicta, omitting what is in substance 
only what has just been quoted from his first version of the 
essay, are these: ‘‘ But if we look at the last stanza [of 
the P. of F.] we see that Chaucer was searching for a new 
subject to work on’’ ( Essays on Chaucer, Chaucer Society, 
Pt. 1v, p. 402). ‘* Supposing the House of Fame to be the 
‘comedy’ our poet wished to write, the Parlament of 
Foules would be a prelude of it, a kind of preparation for 
it. ‘I hope,’ he says, ‘I shal mete somethyng for to fare 
the bet’ (ibid., pp. 403,404). And finally: ‘... consult- 
ing the last stanza, ... the concluding words of which 
would have been no compliment to the dedicatee, we must 
deny any relation of this sort’ ’’ (ibid., p. 405). 
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authority to the fantastic interpretation there pro- 
mulgated of the allegory in the play seems not only 
a misfortune to the many who will gain pleasure 
from his volume, but a veritable obstruction to 
the progress of the scientific scholarship which he 
elsewhere advances so notably. 

_ During the last twenty years several hundreds 
of pages have been filled with explanations of the 
personal symbolism in Endimion, all mutually an- 
tagonistic and, it seems to me, fatally super-subtle. 
During these years, Lyly criticism has run wild 
through the same chaos of unbased and over- 
refined conjecture which made up much of the 
Shakespeare criticism of the eighteenth century ; 
till it is hardly surprising that several writers— 
notably the late Professor Morley and Mr. Percy 
W. Long—have closed their eyes in disgust upon 
the whole problem and declined to admit that any 
personal allegory exists. Professor Feuillerat’s 
interpretation, supplanting those of Halpin, of 
Professor Baker, and of Mr. Bond, is the most 
ingeniously worked out and the most eloquently 
delivered of all ; equally, it is the most astound- 
ing and the one most contradictory of what we 
know or can reasonably infer concerning the pur- 
pose and nature of the play. 

The Reverend N. J. Halpin first suggested, in 
1843, that Endimion is an allegory of court life, 
portraying fashionable characters of the day, of 
whom the most important are Queen Elizabeth 
(Cynthia), the Earl of Leicester (Endimion), and 
Leicester’s two living wives, Lady Sheffield (Tel- 
lus) and Lady Essex (Floscula). In 1894, Pro- 
fessor Baker presented a somewhat different and 
more ambitious explanation, according to which 
the piece is to be regarded as a play of political 
import, written in 1579 in direct championship of 
the Earl of Leicester. In 1902, Mr. Bond, the 
editor of Lyly, argued at large in favor of ‘widen- 
ing the scope’ of the allegory, and did widen it to 
the extent of introducing as the prototype of Tellus 
the personage next in historic conspicuousness to 
Queen Elizabeth herself—Mary Queen of Scots. 
And now M. Feuillerat stretches the allegory yet 
farther, till, retaining Bond’s identification of 
Tellus with Mary, he accomplishes the amazing 
result of pronouncing Endimion—the lover who 
sways between Cynthia and Tellus—no less a 
person than the third political dignitary of the 
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age, James of Scotland, Mary’s son. Is not this 
continuous ‘ widening of the allegory’ to include 
more and more of the figures whose names are 
writ largest in the text-books of history—when 
taken in connexion with the extreme ease with 
which each hypothesis is overthrown by the advo- 
cates of the rest—merely a proof that such sober 
probabilities as really exist are being rapidly 
dragged out into elemental chaos? Surely, the 
time has come to take stock of our real knowledge 
of Lyly’s allegorical procedure—to set limits to 
imaginative speculation, acknowledging the deadly 
danger of argument from vague parallels—and to 
put up before the paths which have been proved 
illusory the warning so frequent and necessary in 
the field of Shakespeare investigation : ‘ That way 
madness lies,’ 

The reasons which Mr. Bond has offered for his 
alteration of Halpin’s main theory are entirely 
negligible (see Lyly, ed. Bond, 11, pp. 88-90); 
those which Professor Feuillerat now urges in sup- 
port of his far more sweeping change appear to 
me most inadmissible. They are just four: 


1. Lyly would not have dared, in dramatizing 
the affair between Leicester and Elizabeth, to 
portray on the stage the private emotions of the 
Queen (pp. 148-149). 

2, Lyly’s purpose in treating this subject could 
only have been the gaining of Leicester’s favor, 
and Leicester was the open enemy of Lyly’s pa- 
trons, Burleigh and Oxford (pp. 149, 150). 

3. Liyly presents Endimion as young and as 
having led a solitary life for seven years from 
love of Cynthia, whereas we know the true Lei- 
cester to have been about fifty and a notorious 
gallant (pp. 151, 152). 

4. The incidents of the play do not agree in 
detail with the actual facts (pp. 152-154). 


When Professor Feuillerat asks, with reference 
to his first point (p. 148): ‘Comment peut-on ad- 
mettre qu’un dramatiste ait été assez audacieux 
pour mettre 4 la scéne les sentiments les plus in- 
times, les plus secrets de la reine?’ is he not put- 
ting a wholly pointless question? Instead of being 
in any sense an exposé of the Queen’s ‘ most secret 
sentiments,’ the play is an extravagantly adulatory 
and untruthful denial of a scandal everywhere 
current ; and when Professor Feuillerat tells us 
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that the Queen and the Master of the Revels 
would have treated such a bit of coarse flattery 
about fashionable gossip many years old with 
less indulgence than the minutely accurate pre- 
sentation of a contemporary diplomatic intrigue, 
which he discerns, he involves himself in an as- 
sumption certainly not justified either by our 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s character or by the 
lése majesté principles of the day. 

The second objection seems to arise from a mis- 
conception of the object of the play. Surely, 
Jndimion must not be read as a kind of analogue 
to Hernani—the dramatic mouthpiece of one 
court party against another. The only ulterior 
purpose which can be safely predicated of this 
play or of the other fashionable comedies of the 
time is direct flattery of Elizabeth ; and the fact 
that Cynthia’s lover is here endowed with the 
indispensable minimum of constancy, amiability, 
and beauty no more indicates that Lyly was in 
collusion with the original of his portrait than 
does the parallel treatment of Phao in Sapho and 
Phao prove a desire in Lyly to advance the for- 
tunes of the departed and hopeless Alengon. 
Thus, Professor Baker’s idea that the play must 
have been written at the time when it would have 
done Leicester the most good and Professor Feuil- 
lerat’s that it cannot refer to Leicester at all 
because Lyly was not a personal adherent of the 
latter seem to me equally unfounded. 

Professor Feuillerat’s last two objections, which 
together make but a single point, constitute a clear 
case of the ‘hobbling of Pegasus,’ so strongly con- 
demned by Professor Morley. How could Lyly 
present Endimion as anything but young and 
beautiful, whether he thought of him as the 
Greek shepherd or as the court favorite and long 
acknowledged lover of the Queen, with whom 
Leicester was in point of age a precise contem- 
porary? And as regards Endimion’s occasional 
avowals of his solitary devotion to Cynthia, it is 
difficult to see how, in the face of his relations to 
Tellus, he can be held unduly constant or inno- 
cent. In any case, the poetic exaltation of Cyn- 
thia’s lover violates fact far less than that be- 
stowed on Sapho’s lover in the parallel play, 
where the identification of Phao is unquestioned. 

I am aware of no indication that Mr. Bond’s 
imaginative explanation of the allegory in Endi- 
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mion has been anywhere seriously accepted ; and 
the bolder theory just promulgated by Professor 
Feuillerat seems still less likely to make its way. 
In anticipation of further divergent attempts at 
purely speculative solution of a question which 
mere speculation will never be able to solve, are 
we not justified in laying down the following 
preliminary theses, all apparently well founded in 
our present knowledge of Lyly’s dramatic prac- 
tice? 

1. That the main object of his courtly allegor- 
ical plays, apart from the motive of pure art—and 
presumably the sole object, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary—was the flattery of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

2. That the character of his allegory was per- 
sonal and sentimental, rather than diplomatic. 
Midas, a personal satire on Philip II’s greed and 
folly, is no exception to this rule. 

3. That Lyly dealt in his allegorical plays only 
with faits accomplis, gracefully eulogizing the 
Queen upon the outcome of some incident safely 
past, and never attempting to influence her to 
specific action or to strengthen one particular 
party in a controversy as yet undetermined. 

4, That the deliberate, continuous symbolism 
in these plays probably extends only to a very few 
of the main characters, That Lyly should have 
put into plays so light, and so clearly intended for 
oral representation rather than careful reading, an 
intricate and detailed allegory such as still puzzles 
students of the Faery Queene would appear 
unreasonable, and is certainly suggested by no 
evidence. 

5. That the author’s purpose was certainly not 
to give an accurate transcript of the incidents he 
treated. Such procedure would have made the 
plays either dull or impolitic, or both. Rather, 
we have to do in each case with a tissue of harm- 
lessly imaginary pictures shot through with ideal- 
ized references to such actual happenings as the 
poet might feel to be wholly free from offence to 
his royal auditress. 


For each of the principles above there exists 
very substantial prima facie evidence, and we 
have every right to insist that critics who in 
future disregard them take upon themselves a 
burden of proof far heavier than either Mr. Bond 
or Professor Feuillerat has been willing to assume. 
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I believe that most of the students of Lyly who 
may be impelled by Professor Feuillerat’s valuable 
and interesting book to a thorough reconsideration 
of the allegorical element in Endimion will come 
to the conclusion that little progress has been 
made since Halpin’s day toward the establishment 
of the real truth of the matter. The sane inter- 
pretation seems still the obvious one, which 
Halpin pointed out, that this play agrees with 
Sapho and Phao in being a highly poetic and 
idealized version, flattering to Elizabeth, of a 
past love adventure, where Cynthia stands for 
the Queen, Endimion for Leicester, and Tellus 
for Leicester’s wife—rather the third wife, Lettice 
Countess of Essex, as Mr. Baker suggests, and as 
Mr. Halpin would probably have willingly 
granted, than his second wife, Lady Sheffield. 
In the years just before and after 1579, this 
affair had been very acute; but in 1585-6, when 
Endimion seems to have been written, the crisis 
was well past. Leicester had apparently abjured 
his exorbitant ambition for the Queen’s personal 
favor, Elizabeth’s anger at his secret marriage 
had cooled, and the earl was at the moment 
engaged in military service in the Low Countries. 

There seems, then, good cause to regard Endimion 
as a loose, but infinitely tactful and graceful 
sketch of the relations of Elizabeth and Leicester 
previous to 1685. __Leicester’s presumptuous pur- 
suit of the celestial beauty, and his juggling 
between Tellus and Cynthia, are punished by that 
mistrust on the part of the sovereign which 
actually existed strongly for several years after 
1579, and to which the play alludes repeatedly 
(Endimion, ed. Bond, 1. iv, 40-44 ; m. i, 27- 
30 ; iii, 2,3; i, 15, 16; Iv. iii, 79-81). 
The consequences are represented in the sleep into 
which Endimion falls, thus losing the youthful 
beauty naturally belonging to him as Elizabeth’s 
avowed lover, and lying dead (1%. e., disgraced at 
court) till his overweening arrogance has been 
chastened, when the magnanimity of Eumenides 
and the lofty compassion of Cynthia restore him 
to purely political and impersonal favor. Mean- 
time, Cynthia is, of course, presented—as the 
Queen would demand to appear, and as Shakes- 
peare also paints her—as continuing through the 
play ‘in maiden meditation fancy-free,’ entirely 
unaware of the overwhelming adoration she has 
inspired in sublunary breasts. 
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Three additional considerations, of no very 
great individual consequence, bear out the inter- 
pretation of Endimion just given ; they appear so 
obvious that it is strange to find them hitherto 
overlooked : 


1. ‘Tellus’—not quite the most natural an- 
tonym to ‘Cynthia’—is an anagram of Lettice 
(Lletus), the third wife of Leicester and the im- 
mediate cause of his disgrace with Elizabeth in 
1579. This fact, which may, of course, be mere 
accident, is given for what it may be worth. 

2. The notes of time in the play are patently 
fanciful and inconsequent. The forty years’ sleep 
of Endimion (v. i, 50) does not correspond with 
any alteration in the other mortal figures: it is 
merely emblematic of Leicester’s actual change 
during the period 1579-1586 from the youthful 
part of the Queen’s lover to the elderly réle of 
military general and political adviser. The only 
reference to time to which specific application can 
reasonably be attributed is that contained in Endi- 
mion’s lamentation over Cynthia’s disfavor (11. 
i, 14-22): ‘Remember my solitarie life, almost 
these seauen yeeres: whom haue I entertained but 
mine owne thoughts, and thy vertues? What 
companie haue I vsed but contemplation? Whom 
haue I wondred at but thee? Nay whom haue I 
not contemned, for thee? MHaue I not crept to 
those on whom I might haue trodden, onelie be- 
cause thou didst shine vpon them? MHaue not 
iniuries beene sweet to mee, if thou vouchsafedst 
I should beare them? MHaue I not spent my 
golden yeeres in hopes, waxing old with wishing 
nothing but thy loue.’ It is worth noting that 
‘almost... seauen yeeres’ is the precise interval 
between the affair of 1579 and the acting of the 
play (Feb. 2, 1586 ?), and the text describes very 
well Leicester’s difficult position during that pe- 
riod. The spending of golden years in hopes and 
the waxing old are quite out of keeping with the 
imaginary youthful Endimion, and must, one 
would suppose, have topical significance. 

3. It is very uncritical to read in the play a 
compliment to the original of Endimion. Surely, 


the reverse is true. For obvious reasons, dramatic 
and politic, Lyly could not make his titular hero 
positively odious ; but the inferences from Endi- 
mion’s relations to Cynthia and Tellus, his foolish 
ambition, deserved punishment, and final luke- 
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warm pardon are by no means flattering to that 
character. The ideal male figure in the play is, 
evidently, not Endimion but Eumenides ; and if 
one feels confidence to proceed in one’s identifica- 
tion beyond the three most important persons, the 
next natural step will probably be to recognize 
Lyly’s patron Burleigh, only five years senior to 
Leicester and the Queen, in Eumenides, the faith- 
ful servant and counsellor of Cynthia, who repri- 
mands the aspiring Endimion, and afterward by 
his generosity makes possible the latter’s recon- 
ciliation with his mistress. 

Interpret the allegory as we may—and it seems 
clear to me that only one reasonable interpretation 
so far exists—the general purport of Endimion 
remains certain. From the point of view of 
Cynthia, the play contrasts selfish and unselfish 
service in Endimion and Eumenides. From the 
point of view of Endimion, it is the old story of 
the opposition between earthly and ideal love— 
the theme suggested by the opening line of 
Shakespeare’s 144th sonnet, ‘ Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair.’ 

This is undoubtedly what the poet saw in his 
play and what he expected his audience to see. 
Any attempt to explain the piece as an elaborate 
parable, not reflecting true love or real personal 
service, but mystically enshrouding the great 
political and diplomatic events of the age, in- 
volves a complete distortion. It results from 
viewing sixteenth century life through the in- 
verted perspective of political history, and indi- 
cates a failure to apprehend the actual range of 
interest of Lyly’s local, courtly public. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
Yale University. 


THE CURSOR MUNDI AND THE 
“SOUTHERN PASSION.”’ 


In the Cotton ms. of the Cursor Mundi a later 
hand (xv century) has inserted two passages of 
considerable length, the first treating of the suf- 
ferings of Christ on the Cross, and the second of 
the Resurrection. The description of the ms. given 
by Dr. Hupe’ makes it clear that the interpolated 


Qursor Mundi, E. E.'T.S., pp. 124*-125*. 
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passages were added after the ms. had been com- 
pleted. The interpolator, wishing to attach the 
story of the Resurrection at a point half-way down 
the second column of fol. 95b, erased the remain- 
der of the column in order to make room for the 
addition, and afterwards copied the erased lines 
(17,289-316) at the end of col. 2, fol. 98b. 

The story of the Resurrection thus inserted in 
the Cotton ms. was taken, as Horstmann? has 
already noted, from the ‘‘Southern Passion.’”? I 
wish now to point out that the other inserted pas- 
sage, on the Sufferings on the Cross, was borrowed 
from the same source. This ‘‘ Southern Passion,’’ 
which is included in a number of the mss. of the 
South English Legendary, has, so far as I am 
aware, never been printed.* The extract which I 
present herewith for comparison with the text of 
the Cotton ms. is taken from the earliest extant 
text of the Southern Passion—that in Harl. 2277, 
a manuscript written about 1300.‘ The parallel 
lines in the Cotton Cursor begin at v. 16749, 
the very point at which the later hand makes its 
appearance—though Morris, in numbering the 
lines of the Cotton text, marks the divergence 
from the other Cursor mss. as beginning 15 lines 
further on. The Cotton interpolator, beginning 
at v. 16,749, replaced 54 lines of the Cursor text 
by 163 lines taken from the ‘‘ Southern Passion.”’ 
He then returned to the text of the Cursor for 12 
lines (16,803-14), and followed these by a second 
borrowing (72 lines) from the ‘‘ Passion.”’ 

Though the scribe of Harl. 2277 writes his text 
in long lines, the metre is identical with that of 
the Cursor, in which the septenary has been split 
into short lines.° 


(fol. 12a) 
16749 Bi ihesus Rode stod! his moder bat cam 


berto 
& Marie Cleofe! his moder soster also 


2 Altengl. Legend., Neue Folge, p. xvii. 

8 One of my students, Miss M. M. Keiller, has under- 
taken to edit the complete text of the ‘‘Southern Pas- 
sion’’ from several Mss. 

*Laud Ms. 108, slightly earlier than Harl. 2277, pre- 
serves a fragment (141 lines) of the ‘‘ Southern Passion.” 
This will be found in Horstmann’s Leben Jesu (Miinster, 
1873) beginning at line 761. 

5The numbers in the margin refer to the corresponding 
lines in the Cotton text of the Cursor, as numbered in the 
E. E. T. 8. edition. 
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& Marie magdalene! and po ihesus ise 

His moder & his disciple! seint lohn 
pat stod hire neg 

pat he louede po he seide! to his moder 


anon 
16757 Womman lo her pi sone! bo seide he to 
seint Iohn 
Lo her pi moder & seint Iohn! as pulke 
tyme iwis 
In his poer vnderfeng ; be hese quene 
of blis 
Our leuedi as hire owe sone; he bitoc 
seint Iohn 
As ho saip beo pu hire sone! on me nap 
heo non 


3-10 We ne fyndeb nogt iwrite! pat oure 

leuedi in all hire sore 

Spac ost bote makede deol! ne miste no 
womman more 

Hire deol passede alle deoles! heo nolde 
confort non 

pat suerd heo felde at hire hurte! pat 
bihet hire symeon. 


(Here follow 20 lines which have no equivalent 
in the Cotton text. ) 


11 Wel pitousliche oure louerd seide‘ nou 
hit is ido 
po pe gywes brouste oure louerd! galle 
& vynegre also 


(fol. 12b) po bigonne tenebres! & were her an 
vrbe idon 
In pe sixte tide of be day‘ pat we 
clipieb non 
24-30 pe tenebres is durchede! per nas no 
more ligt 
purfout al middel erpe! pan hit were 
midnigt 


Hit began at ouernon! & forte pe 
noegebe tide ilaste 

po wolde beo ouernon! po were pe 
schrewen agaste 

pe sonne was blac hit was eclips‘ agen 
cunde ynous 

Ne migte be sonne schyne no Jeng! pan 
he to depe droug 

31-38 Lute wonder me pingb hit was po! pes 

heo ne migte schyne 

Whan pe maister of sonne & mone! an 
vrpe bolede such pyne ; 

pe sonne wibdroug hire ligt also! & non 
an vrbe ne sende 

ffor he nolde schyne on hem‘ pat oure 
louerd an vrpe schende 

39-58 Meni grete clerkes! phat were in oper 

londe 

I-sese & ne miste on pe eclips! no 
reisoun vnderstonde 
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(fol. 13a) 


59-69 


70-76 


& of oure louerd hi nuste nogt{ & gut 
clergie hi poste 

pat lipere men her an vrpe! oure louerd 
to debe brogte 

& vynderstode of godes cunde! pat he 
was flesch & bon 

& per-purf were sibbe i-cristned & seint 
Denys was pat on 

For seint Denys pulke tyme! in Atte- 
nesse was 

He seg pe eclips age cunde! him won- 
drede of pat cas 

& noping he nuste of god: for cristine 
nas he 

& sut purf his clergie! bis word com o 


his post 


Oper god boleh dep in flesch! ober 


dles cunde 

Is ibrost al vp & doun! & bis word was 
in munde 

& purf pulke word per afterward‘ as 
seint poul bi him com 

& purf pur reisoun of his clergief he 
afeng cristendom 

Ac in pe neogebe tide of be dai! oure 
louerd gan crie & grede 

ffor grete angusse of pe depes prowe! & 
puse wordes sede 

Mi god whi hastou me forsake‘ eft sone 
he seide so 

Mi god whi hastou me forsake! bo be 
gost scholde out go 

fforsake he huld him for no man! for 
his wonden stronge 

Ne turnde to him bote pe pbeof! pat bi 
him was anhonge 

& pat greuede him more pan his dep! 
perfore pis he sede 

Heli heli: as se hurep! in be passioun 
rede 

pat was pe langage of ebreu‘! pat among 
be gywes is 

To sigge as ich seide er: an englisch al 
pis 

Mi god whi hastou me forsake! & bo 
anon gan crie 

pe Romeyns pat ihurde pis‘ seide he 


clipep Elie 

Loke we wher Elie come‘ to bringe 
him from pe deb 

Mi fader ihesus seide bo! mid wel softe 
brep 


Ich bitake mi gost in his hond! & began 
to closi his exe 

& his heued heng adoun! & mid pat 
word gan deye 

Ou ihesu ho mai pis ihurep! wipoute 
wop of hurte 

Hardi is pe hurte pat hit hurep: bote 
he wepe & smurte 


98-101 


104-5 


106-17 


118-25 
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pat pu scholdest so bitere wepe for 
ous! & so bitere grede 

& for ous lete pi lyf! allas oure wrec- 
chede 

Ne migte be vrpe bere pi dep! pat is 
bing wipoute rede 

pat heo grisliche ne quakede‘ as ho saip 
for drede 

Allas man whar is pyn hurte‘ hou 
migtou ihure pis 

Bote bu quake for sorwe‘ gret deol of be 
hit is 

Treo ne stones ne polede nogt! pat his 
hurte to breke atuo 

Aboute pe place in meni stede! pat hi 
ne berste also 

Clopes pat in pe temple were‘ to-cloue 
also amidde 

Dede menne prouges to-bersten ek‘ as 
merci to bidde 

Ou ihesu strong was pi deb! whan harde 
treon & stones 

To-berste po pin hurte to-brac{! & 
prouges mid menne bones 

Man hou migtou pis ihure! pat pin 
hurte ne bresb anon 

Allas man which is bin hurte{ hardere 
pan eni ston 

pi louerd deide in stronge pyne! & in 
stronge debe 

ffor pe & pu ert his hyne! & ert sori 
vnepe 

pe sonne list & heuene brist‘ here 
vertu gonne quenche 

& pu for wham he polede al pat! vnepbe 
wolt peron penche [bis dede 

prophete of oure louerd! longe bifore 
As burf oure louerdes moup & puse 
wordes sede 

An oxe [sic] him mai fynde a sti! & a 
turtle a nest also 

Whar on sitte & walewy! & beron reste 
perto 

And ihesus nis an vrpe nost{ so mochie 
god bileued 

Wher-vpe he mowe enes! reste his 
weri heued 

Ou ihesu suete bing! were bu so riche bo 

Nere pu king of alle kinges‘ wher was 
pi god ago 

pe nas nogt ileued so moche god‘ wher 
on pu migtest deye 

Ne a wrecche turf of hard vrpe! vp in 
pe eyr an heye 

Ne pi seli lymes nere! i-granted bo no 
be mo 

pat eni migte helpe ober! hou migte 
beo more wo 

Hou migte so pore dep‘! eni man iseo 
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Biter & strong & eke pore‘! louerd 
ihered pu beo 
(fol. 13b) 138-49 No wonder hit nas pes pe sonne‘ wer 
in durchede ido 
Whan treon & harde stones‘! & clopes 


burste atuo 
pe gywes pat him sloge‘ po hi sege al 
bis cas 
sut hi seide pis man her! for sope rigt- 
ful was 
Menie pat in be place stode! i-baptized 
were 
(Second ffor miracles pat hi sese‘ & also for 
insertion. ) fere 
1-4 po was here lawe if eni man! were to 
debe ibrogt 


Aboute pe feste of ester{ pat he ne 
bileuede per nogt 

Ac adoun for pe hege feste‘! of be Rode 
were ido 

Nyme hi wolde oure louerd adoun! & 
pe beoues also 

Ac to beo siker pat he were ded! his 
pien hi to-breke 

Ac bo hi to oure louerd come! more 
schame hi him speke 

23-28 Longius a blynd knigt ber stod‘ a spere 

hi him caste 

& sette him to oure louerdes rigt side‘ 
& bede him scheoue faste 

31-36 pat spere he schof to his hurte! ber com 

eut water & blod 

His exen perwip he wipede; & hadde 
zigt wel god 

Merci he cride oure louerd! & let him 
baptise iwis 

& sibbe he was y-martird! & god halewe 
in heuene is. 


(Here follow 20 lines which have no equivalent 
in the Cotton text. ) 


(fol. 14a) Whan pe endes were y-opened pere! in 
gret angusse & sore 
Clene orn out pe veyne blod! pat per ne 
com out no more 
37-44 per ne migte suete ping on pe; no more 
blod beo ifounde 
Bote hit were be suete lyues drope‘ at 
byn hurte grounde 
sut nolde be gywes bat bileoue‘ as hi 
nome red 
po me schof pe spere berto! for loke 
whar pu were ded 
45-52 Suete ihesu moche was pe loue! pat pu 
cuddest pere 
pu woldest we were i-saued‘{ pat no 
defaute nere 
Mid be leste drope of pi blod pu miztest 
habbe iboust 
& pu seue for ous euerech drope! pat 
per ne bileuede nogt 
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53-60 No more vylt pan hi dude! ne migte be 
gywes be do 
Bituene tuei gywes [sic] hi pe honge! & 
in wylde stede also 
ffor vpe be hul of Caluarie{ whan eni 


peoues were 

Inome for pbeofpe & idemd‘ anhonge hi 
were bere 

61-64 & anhonge on pe Rode! as pu were 

ihesu also 

Noping nas vilere ban pe Rode! er pu 
were on ido 

pat was pe stede vil! & be dom & Je 
treo 

pat bu were on to debe ido! ihesu iherep 
bu beo 


69-72 ffor be gywes to sope isese! pat oure 
louerd was ded 
ffor be feste hi poste him nyme adoun ! 
as hi hadde er ised 
5-12 An old knist pat hadde oure louerd 
longe iloued‘! Ioseph of Arymathie 
Ac he ne berfte pberof beo iknowe! for 
doute of aspie 
He bad pilatus ihesuses bodi‘ and he gaf 
hit him anon 
po nam he wip him Nichodemus! & to 
be Rode gan gon 
& to be sepulere be bodi bere! & nome 
adoun of be Rode. 


Comparing this extract from the ‘‘Southern 
Passion’ with the interpolated passage in the 
Cotton text of the Cursor, one sees that the inter- 
polator, though directly depending on the ‘‘ Pas- 
sion,’’ has treated his original with freedom, re- 
lieving much of its prolixity by varying or omit- 
ting at his pleasure. It is interesting to note, fur- 
ther, the appearance here and there of lines and 
phrases from the original text of the Cursor, which 
the interpolation displaced. The weaving in of 
this material, moreover, has been intelligently, 
even skilfully, accomplished. Ina word, the in- 
terpolation in the Cotton ms. of the Cursor Mundi 
must be recognized as the work of an editor rather 
than of a scribe. 


CARLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


6 Following is a list of the lines in the Cotton interpola- 
tion which appear to derive from the original text in the 
Cursor: Cott. 12—= Cursor 16767, Cott. 14-16= Curs. 
16772-3, Cott. 23 Curs. 16783, Cott. 78-81 = Curs. 
16779-82, Cott. 82-85 = Curs. 16783-6. Second inser- 
tion: Cott. 17-22 = Curs. 16829-34, Cott. 29-30 = Curs. 
16843. 
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A NEW CHAUCER ITEM. 


Every detail in the life or work of one of our 
older authors is so important, so necessary in 
building a structure that can never be too com- 
plete, that we all wish to know as early as possi- 
ble any new discovery. It is pleasant, therefore, 
to call attention to a new ray of light on the life 
of Chaucer, first seen by a worker in another 
field. In the scholarly and ample Histoire de 
Charles V by R. Delachenal, the first two volumes 
of which appeared in 1909, the author notes that 
Chaucer acted as confidential messenger to Ed- 
ward III in connection with the peace’ negotia- 
tions at Calais in 1360. The record, though 
brief, is more than suggestive of larger things. 
In the Exchequer Accounts preserved in the Pub- 
lic Record Office, Bundle 314, no. 1, M. Dela- 
chenal found this slight entry :* 


‘*Datum Galfrido Chaucer, per preceptum 
domini, eundo cum litteris in Angliam iii real. 


-] za” 


To understand the relations of this brief entry 
it is necessary to bear in mind the events of this 
important time. In the spring of 1359 the truce 
of Bordeaux had expired, together with its exten- 
sions to St. John’s day, June 24. During the 
summer the English king made extraordinary 
preparations for an army to crush France once 
for all.? With this army, too, Chaucer, then a 
young man of nineteen or twenty, entered upon 
his first military experience. At the last of Oc- 
tober the grand army of Edward left England, 
and early in November marched from Calais, its 
objective the holy city of Reims where French 
kings had been crowned for centuries. ‘There it 
was Edward’s purpose to take the French crown, 


1 Histoire de Charles V, 11, 241, footnote. In reviewing 
M. Delachenal (Lng. Hist. Review, Jan., 1910, p. 160), 
J. F. Tout mentions the latter’s note on Chaucer thus: 
**M. Delachenal (1, 241) quotes from an Exchequer 
Account evidence that Geoffrey Chaucer, already ran- 
somed from his short captivity, was a humble participant 
in the negotiations of October, 1360, at Calais, being sent 
thence by royal precept with letters to England.’? From 
this, however, one would scarcely gather the importance 
of this new note. 

? Froissart’s Chronicles, 1, ch. ecvi; Johnes’s trans., 1, 
269. 
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which he claimed as his by right of inheritance. 
Then he would conquer the country he already 
considered his own. But the campaign went badly 
for the great commander, as it went badly for his 
less exalted subject, the young esquire. Reims 
would not surrender herself even to the great Ed- 
ward, and the young Chaucer, probably in some 
too-bold foraging expedition, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

After the unsuccessful seige of Reims for some 
weeks, Edward salved his wounded vanity by 
marching still further into the heart of France in 
January, 1360. On March first of that year he 
also ransomed his young retainer, the poet, per- 
haps with money he had too easily extorted from 
the duke of Burgundy for immunity from invasion 
of his lands. When the English king finally 
reached Paris, things went little better than they 
had done at Reims. The crafty duke of Nor- 
mandy would not accept Edward’s challenge to 
fight, and famine forced him to march off toward 
Brittany. In May, however, while at Brétigny 
near Chartres, the English king was persuaded to 
accept terms of peace. ‘These terms, roughly 
sketched at the little village which gives its name 
to the treaty, were to be worked out in detail at 
Calais during the following months. 

Immediately after the peace preliminaries at 
Brétigny, Edward III and the four sons who had 
accompanied him* in the campaign returned to 
England.* Edward, and doubtless his sons, sailed 
from Honfleur, landing at Rye on the evening 
of the 18th of May. Then, too, if the usually 
reliable Fadera’® is to be followed, the king 
mounted his horse at once and reached London 
by nine o’clock the next morning. That the 
Black Prince, the prince of Wales, was also in 
England soon after is evident from another fact. 
In July, with the duke of Lancaster, he escorted 
the captive king, John of France, to Dover, per- 
haps to Calais, on the return of the prisoner to his 
native country. The company rode by way of 
Canterbury, made the same halts for the night as 


3 Froissart’s Chron., 1, ch. ecvii; Johnes, 1, 269. 

4 Thomas Gray’s Scalacronica, p. 196. 

5 Rymer’s Federa, vi, 196. It is a tall tale, since Rye 
is fifty-five miles from London as the crow flies. But 
sometimes distances, like nice customs, ‘‘curtsy to great 
kings’’; or better still, such a journey was not impossible 
to strenuous Edward, not yet forty-eight years old. 
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Chaucer’s Pilgrims are generally believed to have 
done, that is at Dartford, Rochester, and Ospringe,° 
and like them reached Canterbury on the fourth 
day. As Chaucer was in the household of Lionel, 
or of his countess wife, we must suppose that he 
too returned to England in May, 1360. 

In August Edward sent the prince of Wales 
over to Calais, to continue the negotiations begun 
at Brétigny and elaborate in detail the terms of 
peace. He left London August 24 and remained 
at Calais until November 6, when he was again in 
London. This exact statement of time is based 
upon another Exchequer record found by M. Dela- 
chenal. It shows that the prince was paid a pound 
a day for seventy-five days, or from August 24 to 
November 6 inclusive.’ The treaty itself was 
signed October 24. 

It was during these negotiations that Chaucer 
was a bearer of letters to England. So far as we 
know, Lionel, earl of Ulster, to whose household 
Chaucer was attached, had not gone over to Calais 
with the prince of Wales. This would seem to 
show that Chaucer must have been detached, 
temporarily at least, from Lionel’s household, 
and have been more directly in the king’s, or at 
least the prince’s employ. While both Lionel 
and Edmund, as well as the prince of Wales, 
were with their father, the king, in the final 
ratification of the treaty, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they preceded him to Calais. Edward 
himself did not go until October. On the other 
hand we do know that Chaucer had ridden the 
campaign in France with the division of the prince 
of Wales, to which the other sons of Edward were 
attached, and possibly at this time the future poet 
had attracted the attention of the Black Prince.* 
In any case, the payment for Chaucer’s services on 
this occasion, by order of the king himself, throws 
new light upon the poet’s detachment from the 
service of Lionel. 


6Furnivall, Temporary Preface to the Canterbury Tales, 
p- 129; based on Comptes de l’ Argenterie, published for the 
Société de l histoire de France by L. Douet-d’ Arcq. 

' Histoire de Charles V, 1, 241; Exchequer Accounts, 
Bundle 314, no, 2. 

8 Froissart’s Chron., 1, chap. ccvii; Johnes, 1, 269: 
‘*Next marched the strong battalion of the prince of 
Wales ; he was accompanied by his brothers.’’ I hope 
soon to print a study of this campaign of 1359-60, with 
special reference to Chaucer, and shall then give more 
ully my authority for some of these statements. 
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The record gives no further hint of the character . 


of Chaucer’s services. The ‘‘letters’’ doubtless 
related to the peace negotiations themselves, prob- 
ably to difficult points upon which the prince of 
Wales wished special advice from the king. Per- 
haps they referred to a most vital point then being 
pressed by the French representatives, the renun- 
ciation of the title ‘‘ king of France’’ made by 
Edward III at Brétigny. This renunciation was 
now wholly omitted from the terms of the treaty 
of Calais. It was a clever move on the part of the 
French negotiators, for by this omission the treaty 
appeared to disregard such claim on the part of 
Edward. Whatever we conjecture, the service it- 
self speaks for the recognized trustworthiness of 
the young poet. It was a first, and possibly not 
an unimportant step toward the position in the 
king’s household of a few years later, and even 
toward the diplomatic positions which another 
decade brought to him. 

Further than this, the new fact regarding 
Chaucer gives at least some definite data for a 
period hitherto a blank in his life. After his 
ransom by the king, March 1, 1360, we have had 
no record of him until June 20, 1367, when the 
king granted him a pension of twenty marks a 
year as ‘‘our chosen valet.’?® It is true that a 
pension of ten marks a year to Philippa Chaucer, 
on September 12, 1366,” is usually supposed tu be 
indirectly connected with her marriage to the poet 
about that time. But direct reference to Chaucer 
himself does not occur until the following year. 

We now know, however, that as early as the 
beginning of the period 1360-67 Chaucer had 
been selected for a mission of trust by the king, 
or by the highest in authority next to the king, 
the prince of Wales. There is thus more ground 
than has generally been supposed for believing 
Chaucer may have had, even so early, some con- 
nection with the king’s service. Some years ago 
Professor Skeat conjectured this with assurance. 
He says: ‘‘He [Chaucer] must have been at- 
tached to the royal household not long after the 
return of the English army from France.’’" Mr. 
Kirk, also, in Forewords to Life Records (1901) 
argues for the same idea, on the ground that the 
annuity granted Chaucer in 1367 must have been 


® Life Records of Chaucer, p. 160. 10 Tbid., p. 158. 
11 Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 1, xx (1894). 
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for service extending over some considerable 
time.” 

One further note of interpretation may be ven- 
tured. Apparently the record above was made at 
Calais, since it refers to bearing letters to England 
[in Angliam] rather than from France. This 
would also account for the reckoning of the com- 
pensation in French reals, followed by the state- 
ment in English shillings. At least such a sup- 
position would explain the last part of the entry, 
even though the ms. is illegible, as shown by the 

rackets. Exactly the same reckoning in French 
and English money occurs in the expense ac- 
counts * of King Joha’s return to France, already 
mentioned as taking place in this same year. We 
there learn also the value of the real, three times 
mentioned as equivalent to three shillings.“ We 
may thus infer that the completed Exchequer rec- 
ord would probably read, ‘‘iii real[s, some word 
for ‘valued at’, i]x s.’’ 

The French historian adds no comment on the 
record he has discovered, except to say that he 
does not know whether it has been found by 
Chaucer’s biographers. Nor does he suggest the 
possibility of other information regarding Chaucer 
in the unpublished Exchequer accounts. It would 
seem not unlikely that something more may yet be 
found, in spite of the fairly thorough search which 
has been made. Yet even if this should not prove 
true, every Chaucer student will be grateful to M. 
Delachenal for this single gleaning regarding the 
poet’s life. 

OLIVER FarRAR EMERSON. 


Western Reserve University. 


12 «« Tf¥e was in the king’s service during the greater part 
of that period [1360-67], as he received an annuity at the 
end of it. Life Records of Chaucer, p. xv. 

13 Life Records of Chaucer, Appendix II, p. 129. 

Compare, ‘‘ Le Roy, offerande a la messe, a Eltan 
[Eltham], 1 royaul, 3 s.’’—-p. 129. ‘* Monseigneur Phil- 
ippe, pour semblable, en ce lieu, 16 royaux, 3 s. piece, 
valent, par mons. de Jargny, 48 s.’’—p. 131. ‘‘ Mons. 
Philippe, pour semblable, 1 royau, 3 s.’’-—p. 182. 
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Contributions a 0 Etude de ? Hispanisme de G. E. 
Lessing, par CAMILLE PrTo.et, Paris, Félix 
Alcan, éditeur, 108, Boulevard St.-Germain, 
1909, large 8vo., xiii and 342 pp." 


It is impossible to follow this work throughout 
all of its details, without a study quite as minute 
and painstaking as that of the author. From this 
may be inferred that the material gathered from 
everywhere is unusually large. This review will 
therefore be limited to two considerations : first, 
the value of the work as a scientific contribution ; 
second, its qualities apart from the subject, that 
is, its readableness. These two must be kept 
separate for reasons which will become evident. 

The author divides the book into two parts, and 
proposes to answer two questions: first, ‘‘ 4 quel 
degré Lessing savait-il l’espagnol?’’ In this con- 
nection he uses ‘‘ several translations or fragments 
of translations which were made by Lessing at 
different stages of his career.’ Second : ‘‘a quelles 
sources Lessing a-t-il puisé lorsqu’il a parlé de 
l’Espagne?’’ Here the author intends to show, 
that, in as much as Lessing had only ‘‘ confused 
and rudimentary’’ notions of the language (a 
basis to be established by the answer to the first 
proposition), he must have had recourse to inter- 
mediate sources for his information and judgment 
on Spanish writers. 

An unbiased and careful examination of the 
question of Lessing’s hispanisme makes it unde- 
niable that the very general traditional acceptance 
of his authority in the field of Spanish has gone 
too far; that the available facts of his learning 
and of his sources have not been accorded the full 
investigation which they have deserved. Owing 
to this circumstance, literary historians in general, 
and Lessingforscher in particular, were not only 
sure to meet with criticism of their own attitude, 
they were bound to witness an inevitable reaction 
against the prestige enjoyed by Lessing in His- 
panic matters. It was, therefore, merely a ques- 


10f. also a Reprint from ‘‘ Vragen en Mededeelingen 
op het Gebied der Geschiedenis, Taal en Letterkunde,”’ 
entitled L’ Hispanisme de Lessing, by the same author, in 
which he says: ‘‘ Nous voudrions, dans I’ objective Selbst- 
anzeige qui va suivre, donner . . . quelques nécessaires 
compléments, dont plusieurs ne seront que des corrections, 
ete.’? 


;. 
| 
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tion of the extreme to which such criticism or such 
reaction would go when it came. The extreme 
way was pointed some years ago by Paul Al- 
brecht, who in his Lessings Plagiate, 1890-91, 
accuses Lessing of manifold plagiarism in his dra- 
matic and other works ; and it is continued with 
something of the same spirit by the author of the 
present Contributions, ete., who has carried the 
campaign into the Spanish field, and who has, 
with unwearying labor, searched out every possi- 
ble defect in Lessing’s armor. 

The first part of the book contains five sections 
of translations intended to show the character of 
Lessing’s work, the most important, as regards 
serious effort, being those which deal with his 
version of Huarte’s Examen de ingenios para las 
sciencias ete., Johann Huarts Priifung der Képfe 
zu den Wissenschaften etc., p. 3, the play Essex, 
p. 22, and the Maraiién, being Pedro Cudena’s 
Diseripeion . . . de Brasil ete., p. 32. Numerous 
parallels of the Spanish and German texts are 
given to demonstrate the insufficiency of the trans- 
lations, and many of them are shown to be wrong. 
The most satisfactory evidence of an inadequate 
acquaintance with Spanish, on the part of Les- 
sing, is the comparison of the entire text of Cu- 
dena’s Diseripcion with the whole German version 
and its corrections. The latter translation, it will 
be remembered, had been first made by an anony- 
mous person, and was edited by Lessing, ‘‘ mit 
Anmerkungen und Zusiitzen begleitet, von Chr. 
Leiste’’ in 1780. 

In the case of some of the examples cited, it 
must be objected that the method pursued by the 
author of paralleling isolated phrases or sentences 
is by no means always convincing ; that it would 
be most unjust to class all of the examples as 
‘colossales bévues.’ Notably some of the dramatic 
translations are very fair, such as occur in the 
Essex, for example; they not only surpassed the 
standards of the time, but served their particular 
purpose well, as fair consideration of all that was 
given to the public in the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie will show. 

Some of the following translations, though rather 
free at times, are not as objectionable as we are led 
to suppose : 


! 
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Y echana perder la salud 
de Jos hombres [los que son 
inhabiles par la medicina]. 
(Huarte, p. 6.) 
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Gleichfalls ist die Ge- 
sundheit der Menschen in 
nicht geringer Gefahr [da 
sich die Leute die ganz un- 
geschickt zur Medicin sind, 
damit abgeben]. 


(Cf. also the whole of p. 9 ff., where single words 
and fragments of sentences without the context 
are, in several cases, an unsatisfactory proof of 


their inadequacy. ) 


The double meaning of aveis menester asiento, 
‘*you must be seated,’’ and ‘‘ you must be de- 
liberate,’’ is hard to give, and Lessing has only 
the first. Eraclio und Argila, p. 14. 


Bien sabeis. . . Ihr wisst es allzuwohl. 
—P. 14, Eraclio und Argila. 


y bien sabeis, que mi vida 

esti asida al postrer hilo, 

al mas roto, y mas gastado, 

que el tiempo le ha consumido, 

y que no tiene seguro, 

porque ya el fiero cuchilio 

de la muerte le amenaza 

sin que de otro quede 
asido ; ete. 

pues soy tres para ayudarte 
a sentir. 


Ea, dime tu pesar,... 
Malogrose nuestro oido. . . . 


Harto el no oirla he sentido. 


En fin quieres que la 
cuente? 
Ya te aguardo.... 


porque la naturaleza, 
quando los segundos nacen, 
lo que en el poder les quita, 
en el valor les afiade. 


Thr wisst auch, dass mein 
Leben an dem letzten Fa- 
den hiingt, der zugleich der 
schwiichlichste ist, und dass 
ich unsicher bin, dass ihm 
nicht die grausame Sense des 
Todes drohe, ohne dass es an 
einem andern hiinge.— Eva- 
clio und Argila, p. 14.? 

Ich kann dir als eine 
dreyfache Person mit iragen 
helfen. (Fenix, p. 17.) 

Gestehe mir also deine 
Unruhe. (Fenix, p. 17.) 

Unser Zuhiren hat also 
schon ein Ende. 

Das verdriisst mich, dass 
ichs nicht héren soll. ( Fe- 
nix, p. 18.) 

Du willst also, dass ichs 
dir erzehle ? 

Ich warte eben darau/. 
( Fenix, p. 18.) 

Es scheint, als wolle die 
Natur, bey Erzeugung der 
Jiingeren Prinzen, das, was 
ihnen an Macht abgeht, 
durch ihren inneren Werth 
ersetzen. (Fenix, p. 20.) 


(Cf. also in connection with the same translation, 
n. 3, p. 20, Lessing dénature triplement la phrase 
castillane ete., which is a case of hacer de una 
pulga un elefante. ) 


? The italics represent the author’s heavy type. 
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The author says, speaking of the Essex : ‘* Les- 
sing paraphrase presque constamment plutdt qu’il 
ne tradwit les passages dont il entend illustrer son 
commentaire, tout en donnant tacitement et im- 
plicitement pour une véritable traduction ces in- 
exacts spécimens’’ (p. 22). In the first place, 
Lessing gives a resumé of some scenes, without 
any translations, and, in the second, specimen 
versions of others, which, together with some para- 
phrases, contain very fair renderings of the Span- 
ish text. He gave what was needed to illustrate 
his principles and to make known the character of 
the play to the public. Consequently, while the 
inaccuracy and incorrectness of occasional passages 
must be admitted, it is exaggerated to condemn all 
of the examples which are cited. Compare, for 
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example, the following : 


Retry. Locoamor.—Conp. 
Necio imposible. 

Rein. Qué ciego.—Conp. 
Qué temerario. 

Rer. Me abatis a tal ba- 
reza— 

Conn. Me quieres subir tan 
allo. ... 


Dre K6nia1nn.--Thorichte 
Liebe ! 

Essrex.—Eitler Wahnsinn. 

Die Ko6nieinn. — Wie 
blind ! 

Essex.— Wie verwegen ! 

Diz Konicinn. — So tief 
willst du, dass ich mich 
herabsetze? 

Essex.—So hoch willst du, 
dass ich mich versteige ? 
(P. 27.) 


and the rather free translation : 


BLANCA. 
Pues requiebros y suspiros, 
Amores, ansias, finezas, 
Y lagrimas sobre todo, 
Son, aunque el honor no quie- 
rd, 
Lima sorda del secreto 
En la muger mas honesta. 
Oh, cudn a mi costa supe 
Desta verdad la experien- 
cia ! 
Porque el Conde.... 


Rern. El donde? BLANCA. 
E] mismo. 

Rein. (ap.) Qué escucho? 
Bianca.—Con sus ter- 
nezas de amor... . 

Rery.—El Conde de Sex? 

Buanca.—Si, Sefiora. 


Bu.—Schmeicheleyen, Seuf- 
zer, Liebkosungen, und 
besonders Thriinen, 
sind vermégend, auch 
die reinste Tugend zu 
untergraben. Wie theu- 
er kimmt mir diese 
Erfahrung zu stehen ! 
Der Graf. . . . Dig 
Kénicinn.—Der Graf? 
Was fir ein Graf? 
Bu. — Von Essex. — 
Diz Was 
hére ich? Bxi.—Seine 
verfiihrerische 
lichkeit . . . — Dre 
Kéniersn.—Der Graf 
von Essex? Bu.—Er 
selbst, Kéniginn. (P. 
29. ) 


These translations are certainly spirited, and give 


a fair idea of the dialogue. 


On the other hand, 
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Lessing no doubt missed the peculiarly Spanish 
quality of some passages. 

But the most convincing evidence of Lessing’s 
superficial acquaintance with the Spanish language 
may be found in the parallel columns of the Mara- 
fién; that he should have edited the work with 
such mistakes, makes it clear that he could not 
have had sufficient information nor experience to 
translate carefully or interpret adequately a very 
difficult Spanish text. 

But before closing the section on Lessing’s 
translations, a fuller discussion of the tools which 
he had at his disposal (cf. n. 1, p. 50) would have 
been desirable. As translations, the efforts of Les- 
sing must be judged only from the standpoint of 
his own times and of the methods and instruments 
then employed. There were certainly few trans- 
lating and defining dictionaries of any merit, 
(bilingual, trilingual or otherwise) no helpful 
grammar, wretchedly printed texts, and no scien- 
tific method of deciphering their meaning. As 
late as 1769, the Veldzquez-Dieze (Gesch. der 
Spanischen Dichtkunst) makes no mention, to my 
knowledge, of a Spanish-German dictionary worth 
consulting ;* while two specimens in my posses- 
sion, one a trilingual dictionary and the other a 
grammar, will illustrate not only what Lessing had 
to contend with, but how backward the study of 
Spanish still was. The first is entitled : 


Tesoro de las tres Lengvas, Espaitola, Francesa, 
y Italiana. Thresor des trois Langves, ete... . 
Diuisé en trois parties. Le tout recueilli des plus 
celebres Auteurs, etc., par Hierosme Victor Bo- 
lonnois. Derniere edition reueué, etc., A Geneve, 
Taques Crespin. M. DC. XLIV., 8vo.* 


Some of the definitions of words which are 
wrongly translated by Lessing—who was misled, 


5 This Dieze would have done, had there been one, cf. 
p. 122, n.a; Franceson, Nuevo Diccionario de las lenguas 
espafiola y alemana tan completo como los mejores de tamafto 
mayor, etc., 1st edit. 1829-33, says in the preface: ‘“‘Aun- 
que tenia la docta Alemania varios diccionarios portatiles 
de las demas lenguas cultas de la Europa, de la francesa, 
italiana, y inglesa, le faltaba todavia 4 este pais un dic- 
cionario de aquel género: etc.’’; cf. 2nd edition. 

‘Other editions of this work are: Tesoro, etc., Geneve, 
1609, 4to., two parts ; Derniere edition . . . augmentée, 
Cologni (sic) 1637, 4to., three parts; another, Cologne, 
1671, showing that it was much used; these are in the 
British Museum. 
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perhaps, by the source he used—are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘exemplar, exemplaire, patron sur lequel 
on fait quelque ouurage, essempio, modello, 
mostra di qualche cosa da fare,’’ followed by 


exemplar castigo, intended to illustrate its use as 


an adjective also; (cf. his translation ‘Neue 
Beispiele’ for ‘ novelas exemplares.’ )—‘‘ Valor, 
valeur, prix, valore, pretio, valuta’’; Lessing has 
stretched this to ‘‘innerer Werth,’’ a possible 
translation, in this place, p. 20, but better as 
‘valor,’ ‘gallantry.’ Some definitions of the Te- 
soro are wholly incorrect : ‘‘malograr, detester‘ 
detestare, maledire.’’—‘‘ Seguro’’ (a noun in the 
text, p. 14) is given only as an adjective.—‘‘ Fi- 
neza,’’ ‘ act of courtesy,’ or ‘ friendly zeal,’ is ren- 
dered as ‘‘ finesse, perfection, excellence, acutezza, 
perfettione, eccellentia,’’ which do not fit Lessing’s 
text.—‘‘El para bien,’’ is printed as two words 
(cf. p. 11). Considering the date of this dic- 
tionary, however, it has some merit, and we are 
bound to admit that it could have suggested to 
Lessing—if it was among those which he knew— 
a closer definition of certain words than he saw 
fit to give. But in the translation of idiomatic 
phrases, the Tesoro could render little or no assist- 
ance, especially to a novice. 

The title of the little grammar runs as follows : 


Deutsch-Spanischer Richtiger und Regul-miissi- 
ger Sprach-Zeiger/ vorstellend Wie man nicht nur 
diese Helden-Sprache recht aussprechen und deeli- 
niren| sondern auch bey denen vorfallenden Be- 
gebenheiten/ als auf der Reis/ Wirths-Hausern/ 
Assembléen, und Zusammenkiinften/ Ball- oder 
andern Spielen u. d. gl. in Gesprichen sich ver- 
halten/ anbey Frag und Antwordt geben soll ; 
Allen denenjenigen/ so zu Erlernung der Spani- 
schen Sprache nicht viel Zeit tibrig haben/ doch 
Amts und Verrichtungs oder Wohlstands wegen 
etwas wissen miissen/ héchst-niitzlicb/ In diesem 
bequemen Format mit vielen 1000. Wortern/ Re- 
dens-Arten und Gespriichen heraus gegeben von 
A. P. (?) K. Niirnberg/ verlegts Johann Leon- 
hard Buggel. Anno 1712., 12mo.°* 


A short preface urging the reader to learn Span- 
ish is followed by some suggestions on the pronun- 


5 This little book was probably intended as a companion 
to a ‘‘Latein- und Teutscher Sprachzeiger,’’ Niirnberg-Bug- 
gel, 1711?12mo. Cf. T. Georgi, Allgem. Europ. Biicher- 
Lexicon, 1742. The Gespriiche were modeled by the com- 
piler on the Dialogues of Philippe Garnier, of which there 
were editions in Italian and French: I quatro dialogi, 
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ciation ; then comes an explanation of the forms 
of nouns and adjectives with paradigms of their 
declensions after the classical manner ; finally, 
after treating the pronouns very briefly, the author 
leaves the grammatical part of his book without a 
word on the verbs, saying: ‘‘[wir wollen] aller 
Weitlaufftigkeit zu entgehen/ die Verba mit ein- 
ander weg lassen.’’ Then follow various lists of 
nouns in groups, and finally the Gesprache. Thus 
this Grammar, which, with all of its sins of omis- 
sion and commission, attempted to popularize 
Spanish, deserves brief mention for two reasons. 
In the first place, it could have been of no assist- 
ance whatsoever to anyone in construing sentences. 
Now Lessing’s work shows that he was especially 
weak in rendering difficult constructions which 
turned on the form and meaning of a verb ; there- 
fore, such grammars as this could give him no 
light where he needed it most. To be sure, it will 
probably never be known how and with what 
assistance he learned such Spanish as he possessed ; 
nevertheless, it is possible that the ‘‘ conversation 
in Spanish’’ which he carried on with his friend 
Mylius while walking ‘‘unter den Linden ’’ (al- 
luded to by Karl Lessing) was merely an attempt 
to practice (‘‘er plauderte zur Uebung’’) such 
Gesprache as are given in the Sprachzeiger. In 
the second place, this work brings home to us the 
difficulties in the way of those who, in the days of 
Lessing’s youth, desired to learn Spanish, and had- 
to use such a book as an instrument of study. 
The second part of the author’s work: La 
nature et les sources de [ hispanisme de Lessing, 
has twenty-nine subdivisions followed by an ap- 
pendix ; the material is given in chronological 
order, and treats individually the subjects of a 
Spanish character in any way touched upon by 
Lessing. Some of his sources, hitherto unknown, 
have been traced with great perseverance. The 
date of an occasional article being still a matter 
of dispute, it remains for Lessingforscher to deter- 
mine it. The more important divisions are the 
following : Montiano, p. 84, the source of which is 


(Phil. Garnerius) Parigi, 1627; Dialogues en quatre lan- 
gues, frangoise, espagnole, italienne et flamende par P. G., 
etc., Amsterdam, 1656; Dialogues en cing langues, Espag- 
nolle, Italienne, Latine, Francoise, et Allemande, etc., Stras- 
bourg, 1659. Cf. also Stengel, Chronologisches Verzeichnis 
franz. Grammatiken vom Ende des 14. bis zum Ausgange des 
18. Jahrh., Oppeln, 1890, p. 33. 


| 
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an article in the Journal des Scavans. The author 
condemns the very youthful Lessing for his 
‘*shameless plagiarism,’’ a term too severe in 
connection with a piece of hack work which was 
merely the brief announcement of anew book. In 
the minor articles Guevara, p. 94, Aleman, p. 96, 
Novelas Ejemplares, p. 103, and others, much 
erudite bibliographical matter is given, making 
evident some of the defects of Lessing’s learning. 
But it is excessive to condemn the youthful critic 
for not having the information of the modern 
scholar. The author also shows very well in some 
of these briefer discussions, that on the strength of 
an occasional mere reference to something Spanish, 
more credit has been given to Lessing than he de- 
served. The Huarte, p. 113, has numerous new 
bibliographical details, but is much spoiled by 
digressions and unsifted erudition. To the author’s 
strictures on Lessing’s translation the objection 
may again be urged, that Lessing’s youth explains 
many of his shortcomings ; that it is asking a great 
deal of Lessing (in 1751-2) to add ‘‘ une discus- 
sion serrée et précise de la signification philosoph- 
ique et culturelle de [Juan Huarte]’’ (p. 119). 
Lessing’s condemnation of the Latin version of 
Joachim Czesar was so severe that it would have 
been instructive to give some details, by way of 
comparison, to show how much better the trans- 
lation by Lessing is than the Latin version. The 
author finds, after a careful examination of all 
previous versions, that the translation by Lessing 
betrays no imitation of the others ; he gives in the 
following sentence a fair appreciation of the Ger- 
man work: ‘‘C’est une composition besogneuse 
et laborieuse, dont les fautes résultent surtout de 
Yignorance ot se trouve le traducteur des tour- 
nures spécifiques et des habitudes génuines du 
parler castillan, etc.,’’ (p. 5). The article Gra- 
cidn, p. 185, does not show whether Lessing did 
or did not know the Spanish writer, and is mostly 
gratuitous. In Montiano et la Virginia, p. 144, 
the author reprints the source of Lessing’s account 
of Montiano, from the ‘* Theatralische Biblio- 
thek,’’ showing how freely the German critic used 
the preface to D’ Hermilly’s French version of the 
Spanish writer. Lessing is again accused of 
plagiarism, although he did make acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness. The author’s procedure 


is misleading, to say the least, for he breaks off his 
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quotation from Lessing, p. 145, just before the 
following : ‘‘Der eine Band (of D’ Hermilly) ent- 
halt die erste der angefiihrten Abhandlungen iiber 
die Spanischen Tragédien, und der andere eine 
abgekiirzte Uebersetzung der Virginia; beyden ist 
ein historisches Register der in der Abhandlung 
erwihnten Verfasser zur Helfte beigefiigt, welches 
eine Arbeit des Herrn Hermilly ist. Eben diesem 
habe ich auch die angefiihrten Lebensumstande des 
Spanischen Dichters zu danken, die ihm dieser 
selbst tiberschrieben hat, etc.’’® Thus the reprint- 
ing of the biography of Montiano by D’ Hermilly 
side by side with that of Lessing would become 
justifiable only through a clear and fair presenta- 
tion of Lessing’s case, which cannot be character- 
ized and dismissed with the word ‘‘ plagiarism.’’ " 
Under Eraclio und Argila, p. 157, and Feniz, p. 
166, the author discusses these two fragments of 
translations from the Spanish, giving a resumé of 
the original of the former, with numerous biblio- 
graphical details of value. He attributes to these 
fragments a much later date (1760-65) than do 
such authorities as Muncker, who dates them about 
1750. The latter date seems more tenable in the 
absence of better evidence for the former. The 
author also blames the Lessingforscher for not 
utilizing the contributions of Albrecht who had 
pointed out the sources of Lessing in 1890; in the 
first place, Muncker’s volume which reprints the 


6 Cf. Muncker’s edition of Lessing’s works, v1, p. 72. 

7 Furthermore, in 1754 Lessing’s opinion of the Virginia 
of Montiano was very favorable; in 1767 (Hamburg. Dra- 
mat.) he spoke slightingly of it: korrekt, regelmiissig, 
frostig, are his words. This change the author attributes 
to the influence of Dieze. Now the latter, on p. 265 of 
his translation of Velizquez has the following high praise 
for Montiano: ‘‘ [seine beyden vortrefflichen Trauer- 
spiele] verdienen den Beyfell, den sie bey dem aufge- 
klirtesten Theile der Spanier gefunden haben... . Nicht 
allein im Drama, sondern auch in andern Arten von Ge- 
dichten ist Don Agustin de Montiano ein grosser Dich- 
ter.’ But on p. 373, Dieze calls these same plays “die 
regelmiissigsten .. . die die Spanier haben,” and adds: 
‘¢ Sie sind ganz nach franzésischem Schnitte,” the whole 
of the latter passage being quoted by the author, p. 151. 
But to get around the priority of Lessing’s printed state- 
ment, he says: ‘‘le passage sur Montiano.. . n’est sans 
doute que la transcription des remontrances amicales 
adressées 4 Lessing.’? This arbitrary assumption makes 
the influence of Dieze upon Lessing (by letter) possible, 
without considering the chance that it may have been the 
other way about. 
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fragments is dated 1887, a fact not made evident 
in the author’s censure of Lessing’s editor; in the 
second place, the manner and the methods of Al- 
brecht were bound to discredit most of his results. 
The article on the play Essex, p. 169, gives a 
resumé of the known facts about this Spanish 
comedia and shows that most of them were un- 
known to Lessing. Although the author again 
goes to extremes in calling the exposition of ed 
Conde de Sex ‘‘ plates élucubrations,’’ he is justi- 
fied in finding Lessing’s criticism of the play, as 
well as his analysis of Spanish dramatic principles, 
scant and inadequate—though we are bound to 
add—in the light of what we know to-day. More- 
over, there is no need of characterizing Lessing’s 
very succinct description of the comedia as ‘‘ pla- 
giarism’’; his ideas are expressed in phrases more 
or less common among those who have given their 
opinion on the Spanish stage, and to any cultured 
reader such phrases as ‘‘sinnreiche Verwick- 
lung,’’ ‘‘Theaterstreiche,’’ ‘‘ Wiirde,’’ ete., might 
suggest themselves. Pp. 185 ff. contain a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the extent to 
which the Spanish drama was translated and ap- 
preciated outside of Spain during the eighteenth 
century. Yet the presentation of these facts 
weakens the author’s position on Lessing; in 
France, we learn, efforts to incline the people’s 
taste toward the comedia were frustrated by the 
indifference of the public; in Germany, on the 
other hand, the appreciation of certain qualities of 
Spanish literature took root in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and became a definite influence on German 
thought. The part played in this connection by 
Lessing is incontrovertible, and the author’s at- 
tempt to put Johann Andreas Dieze into his place 
as the first ‘ Hispanist’ of Germany, clouds the 
issue. It may be asserted that Dieze knew very 
much more of Spanish literature and bibliography 
than Lessing ; that ‘‘ he has the merit of having 
called attention to the prototypes and of speaking 
of them appreciatively’’ (p. 199); yet this does 
not change the fact that the influence of Lessing 
was incomparably greater. It is futile to insist for 
a moment that Dieze’s translation of Velazquez 
with annotations (‘‘die Veldzquez’sche Arbeit 
fast ersiiufend, aber auch ergiinzend ’’—Ticknor- 
Julius) ever rises to the level upon which Lessing’s 
Virile exposition stands. Dieze’s book could never 
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have furthered any rising interest in Spanish by 
the repellant character of his pages, by his aimless 
method of pocketing bits of information or biblio- 
graphy in the notes which the ordinary reader was 
sure to disregard. Of his work the greatest His- 
panist, Ferdinand Wolf, has left no uncertain 
opinion, calling it a book ‘‘dessen nach einem 
iiusserst mangelhaften und einseitigen Plan und 
ohne allen kritischen und pragmatischen Geist 
verfasstes Original durch die allerdings grosse Be- 
lesenheit des gelehrten Uebersetzers nur wenig ge- 
wann.’’® Of Lessing’s work, on the cther hand, 
in which his hispanisme, deficient, and even second 
hand, as it was at times, has a part, Goethe said 
to Eckermann : ‘‘ Lessing wollte den hohen Titel 
eines Genies ablehnen, allein seine dauernden Wir- 
kungen zeugen wider ihn selber.’? Science of to- 
day may disclose his relatively meager equipment 
in Hispanic matters, but the amount of his definite 
achievement cannot be thereby appreciably re- 
duced. 

Pp. 202 ff. deal with Lessing’s discussion of 
Lope de Vega’s Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, 
wherein, according to the author, he makes evident 
‘*son ignorance de détails élémentaires de littéra- 
ture espagnole.’’ Then follows a very good biblio- 
graphical study of the Arte nuevo and its appear- 
ance outside of Spain, touching also upon related 
theories of dramatic art, with the conclusion that 
Lessing’ s references to the Arte had neither novelty 
nor originality. Aside from the evident exaggera- 
tion of these strictures, a palpable injustice is the 
criticism of Lessing’s version of an extract from 
the Arte (Hamb. Dram., 69tes Stiick), which is 
called ‘‘une prétendue traduction, qui n’est en 
réalité qu’une glose imprécise.’’ Lessing nowhere 
calls it a translation, though he does put his ver- 
sion—which is certainly more than a glose impré- 
cise—into quotation marks. The following com- 
parison will speak for itself : 

Elijase el sujeto, y no se 
mire 

(Perdonen los preceptos) si 
es de reyes, 

Aunque por esto entiendo 
que el prudente 

Filipo, rey de Espafia y 
sefior nuestro, 


Auch Koénige, sagt er, 
kénnet ihr in euern Komé- 
dien auftreten lassen. Ich 
hére zwar, dass unser wei- 
ser Monarch (Philipp der 
Zweite) dieses nicht gebil- 
ligt; es sei nun, weil er 
einsah, dass es wider die 


8 Cf. Studien, etc., Berlin, 1859, p. 1. 
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En viendo un rey en ellas 
se enfadava, 

O fuesse el ver que al arte 
contradize, 

O que la autoridad real no 
deve 

Andar fingida entre la hu- 
milde plebe. 

Esto es bolver a la comedia 
antigua, 

Donde vemos, que Plauto 
puso Dioses, 

Como en su Anfitrion lo 
muestra Jupiter. 

Sabe Dios, que me pesa de 
aprobarlo, 

Porque Plutarco, hablando 
de Menandro, 

No siente bien de la co- 
media antigua. 

Mas pues del arte vamos 
tan remotos, 

Y en Espajia le hazemos 
mil agravios, 

Cierren los doctos esta vez 
los labios. 

Lo trigico, y lo cémico 
mezclado, 

Y Terencio con Seneca, 
aunque sea, 

Como otro Minotauro de 
Pasifae, 

Haran grave una parte, 
otra ridfcula, 

Que aquesta variedad de- 

leyta mucho. 

Buen exemplo nos da na- 
turaleza, 

Que por tal variedad tiene 
belleza. 
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Regeln laufe, oder weil er 
es der Wiirde eines Ké6nigs 
zuwider glaubte, so mit 
unter den Pébel gemengt 
zu werden. Ich gebe auch 
gern zu, dass dieses wieder 
zur iiltesten Komédie zu- 
riickkehren heisst, die selbst 
Gotter einfiihrte ; wie unter 
andern in dem Amphitruo 
des Plautus zu sehen: und 
ich weiss gar wohl, dass 
Plutarch, wenn er von Me- 
nandern redet, die ilteste 
Komidie nicht sehr lobt. 
Es fillt mir also frei- 
lich schwer, unsere Mode 
zu billigen. Aber da wir 
uns nun einmal in Spanien 
so weit von der Kunst ent- 
fernen: so miissen die Ge- 
lehrten schon auch _hier- 
iiber schweigen. Es ist 
wahr, das Komische mit 
dem Tragischen vermischt, 
Seneca mit dem Terenz zu- 
sammengeschmolzen, giebt 
kein geringeres Ungeheuer, 
als der Minotaurus der Pa- 
siphaewar. Doch diese Ab- 
wechselung gefiillt nun ein- 
mal; man will nun einmal 
keine andere Stiicke sehen, 
als die halb ernsthaft und 
halb lustig sind ; die Natur 
selbst lehrt uns diese Man- 
nigfaltigkeit, von der sie 
einen Teil ihrer Schénheit 
entlehnt.”’ 


The author’s conclusion: ‘‘Il reste que Lessing 
n’a rien compris 4 ce document, comme il ne sait 
rien de l’art de Lope,’’ p. 215, is purely arbitrary. 

On various minor matters, such as the Gracioso, 
p. 216, the glosa, p. 218, the supposed indebted- 
ness of the Haupt- und Staatsuktionen to Spanish 
models, p. 221, ete., the author makes his point, 
and shows that Lessing was meagerly informed ; 
that some of his inaccuracy is due to his repetition 
of statements found elsewhere. On various occa- 
sions, hitherto unknown sources of some of Les- 
sing’s material have been traced with perseverance 
- and good fortune. Ez., pp. 77, 257, 269, and no- 
tably the article on the Alcalde de Zalamea, p. 272. 
Where Lessing’s source is unknown, it is arbitrary 
to surmise that it must have been French. 


To resume, the conclusions to be drawn from the 
first part are, that Lessing’s acquaintance with the 
Spanish language was much less comprehensive 
than has hitherto been taken for granted ; and, 
from the second part, that much of his information 
or erudition in Hispanic matters was gleaned from 
intermediate sources, conclusions which may be 
accepted with the qualification that Spanish and 
Spanish literature were little cultivated in Les- 
sing’s day,’ and that Lessing, who never boasted 
of his hispanisme, had neither adequate instru- 
ments to resort to, nor any scientific method to 
guide him. 

A great deal of the erudition displayed in the 
book is not germane to the subject, while some 
interesting bibliographical material is safely buried 
in both text and notes. The style, which is often 
trying, becomes at times harsh, cumbersome and 
unrestrained. Cf. for ex. sentences pp. x, xi, and 
199. 

Having now spoken of the contribution which 
this work makes to the subject, it remains for me 
to touch upon its readableness. No one will deny 
a writer praise for speaking the truth fearlessly, 
but who will listen to it, when every principle of 
moderation and propriety is thrown to the winds? 
The presentation of the case of Lessing develops 
into an intemperate attack through the repetition 
of dozens of phrases like the following: ‘‘ Celui 
qui ne comprend pas, c’ est Lessing, qui n’ entrevoit 
Essex qu’a travers les verres fumés de l’ Aufkla- 
rung, p. 24; [Lessing] a terminé ses arides exeur- 
sions de cabinet tras los montes comme il les avait 
inaugurées: en Stiimper’’ (p. 34); ‘‘un contre- 
sens de cancre’’ (p. 62). Countless digressions 
filled with generalities and personalities spare 
neither Lessingforscher nor Hispanic scholars : 


®This statement is supported by the competent Dieze 
himself in his Geschichte, ete., called by the author ‘‘ une 
cuvre d’extraordinaire mérite,” p. 151; he says: ‘‘ Man 
lebt nicht allein in einer giinzlichen Unwissenheit [der 
spanischen Literatur], man ist auch so gleichgiiltig, dass 
man sich nicht einmal die Miihe giebt, zu untersuchen, ob 
sie unsere Achtung verdiene, ja man ist wohl gar so un- 
gerecht, sie ohne Priifung schlechterdings zu verachten. 
Die Schwiirigkeiten, gelehrte Nachrichten von den Span- 
iern zu erhalten, die Seltenheit ihrer Schriften unter uns, 
die bey uns ganz verloschene Kenntniss ihrer Sprache, doch 
mehr als alle diese Umstiinde, unsere Vorurtheile haben 
vieles beygetragen, dass die spanische Literatur giinzlich 
vernachlissiget wird.’’ Vorrede. 
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““M. E. Schmidt définit Examen: ‘das emsig 
gefeilte Buch.’ Notons, en passant, ... qu’on 
ne saurait en dire autant de certains ouvrages qui 
se réclament du contréle littéraire de M. E. 
Schmidt, tel ce Kaiser Wilhelm und die Begriin- 
dung des Reiches . . . du prof. Lorenz, !’ex-garcon 
de laboratoire du broyeur de poisons historiques 
que fut le duc Ernst, etc.’’ (p. 117 and n. 2); 
‘*logique de Geh. Regierungsrat’”’? (p. 147); 
‘**Cette besogne efit été pour le professeur de lit- 
térature allemande de |’ Université de Berlin au 
moins aussi aisée 4 mener & bonne fin que la con- 
struction de certain de ses discours—tel, pour nous 
borner au dernier etc.’’ (p. 159); ‘‘ Il est amusant 
d’observer que pas plus M. R. Beer que M. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly ne sont capable de parler ex- 
actement etc.,’’ (apropos of a date, p. 66 n.); 
‘*?optimisme volontaire de M. A. Farinelli’’ (p, 
197); ‘‘Un certain W. W. Comfort a cependant 
cru devoir ‘réconforter’ de son approbation les 
élucubrations de Salillas ete.’’ (p. 118 n.); [‘‘le 
jugement de Lessing sur Lope] que M. A. Morel- 
Fatio, pour n’avoir lu que le ch. 69 de la Drama- 
turgie. . . et nous ne savons si le passage de M. 
Morel-Fatio n’est pas allé contaminer le Dr. R. 
Beer 4 deux ans de distance—a cru, lui aussi, 
devoir vanter etc.’’ (p. 214); ‘‘ce chauvin de 
Schack—qui, on s’en souviendra, fut fait comte en 
1876 par l’empereur allemand, auquel il a légué 
ses tableaux etc.’’ (p. 199); ‘‘ mais quelle bizarre 
logique que celle, parfois, du ‘peuple des pen- 
seurs’’’ (p. 180); ‘‘ D’autres Lessingforscher ont 
recours 4 de moins ingénues périphrases pour 
masquer leur ignorance’’ (p. 103, n. 2); and lest 
anyone might be omitted, all those who are shocked 
by the author’s ‘‘fagon d’entendre la besogne 
scientifique,’’ are characterized as ‘‘ faux bronzes de 
littérature ’’ (cf. Reprint from Vragen ete., p. 2). 
Finally, while the tone of such phrases as ‘‘ On 
aurait le droit de demander 4 M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo s’il parle en son nom propre quand il for- 
mule ce jugement, . . . ou s’il n’est que |’écho im- 
personnel de ces erreurs ete.,’’ (p. 177), needs no 
comment ; while the frequent use of ‘‘ plagiat,”’ 
‘*élucubrations,’’ ‘‘banalités,’’ ‘‘lamentables pla- 
titudes,’’ ‘‘ gallophobie,’’ ‘‘ ignorance,’’ hyp- 
nose lessingophile,’’ may be set down to bad 
taste; and, while the mental attitude displayed in 
innumerable indiscriminate slurs upon eminent 
men—dead no less than living—must turn readers 
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away from the book, one grave procedure stands 
out above the rest. It is that of asking a distin- 
guished authority for information by letter, and 
then printing the reply without permission and 
with exclamation points and with ‘‘(sic).”’ (Cf. 
pp. xiii, 102, 175, and Reprint, p. 38). | 

After all this, what becomes of the sincerity of 
that citation in the preface, in which, as it seems, 
we are urged ‘‘einander freundschaftlich die 
Hinde zu reichen?’’ 

The conclusion on the work as a whole then is : 
while it makes some contributions of value to our 
knowledge of Lessing’s hispanisme, it concedes to 
that field of his activities too much importance in 
proportion to his other ‘‘ dauernde Wirkungen”’ ; 
it has defeated its own purpose, in being in no 
sense a readable book. 


Poca hiel amarga mucha miel. 


ScHEVILL. 
University of California. 


Chevalerie Vivien. Facsimile phototypes of the 
Sancti Bertini manuscript of the Bibliothéque 
Municipale of Boulogne-sur-Mer, with an in- 
troduction and notes by Raymonp WEEKks. 
Published by the University of Missouri, 1909 
[The University of Missouri Studies : Literary 
and Linguistic Series, vol. 1]. 


Le manuscrit no. 192 de la Bibliothéque Mu- 
nicipale de Boulogne-sur-Mer offre en général 
(comme on sait) pour les chansons du cycle de 
Guillaume qu’il renferme une rédaction plus ou 
moins différente de celles que nous ont conservées 
les autres manuscrits cycliques. Jusqu’ici édi- 
teurs et critiques se sont 4 l’ordinaire bornés 4 
signaler cette divergence sans en chercher ]’ex- 
plication. M. Weeks vient de faire plus et mieux : 
pour l’une de ces chansons (la Chevalerie Vivien) 
il nous donne en 24 planches la reproduction pho- 
totypique—aussi parfaite qu’il est souhaitable— 
des feuillets du manuscrit (81 v’°—93 r°) qui la 
contiennent, et il a doté cette splendide publica- 
tion d’une introduction précieuse ot se trouvent 
examinés de prés les passages principaux ot la ré- 
daction de Boulogne se sépare du reste de la tra- 
dition manuscrite. 
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Dans un article antérieur,! M. Weeks reconnais- 
sait en la plupart de ces passages (v. 40-45 : al- 
lusion aux Enfances Vivien; v. 113: souvenir 
d’ Aliseans ; v. 192-194: mention de Rainouart; 
v. 950-1070 : épisodes du paien enfermé dans le 
chateau et de Gaudin et Guielin refusant d’ aller 
a Orange; v. 1205-1244: arrivée 4 Orange de 
Guichardin, frére de Vivien; v. 1418-1438: 
adoubement de Guichardin) des additions dues a 
un remanieur picard,’ poéte aussi médiocre que 
versificateur maladroit ; il voyait par contre, dans 
les v. 129-165 (détail des expéditions de Vivien 
en Espagne: prise de Barcelone, Balesgués, 
Tourtoulouse, Portpaillart sur mer), le souvenir 
—également remanié—d’une tradition ancienne. 

L’ introduction de la présente publication différe 
trés peu de cet article. M. Weeks a simplement 
ajouté de bréves observations sur le manuscrit de 
Berne (qui contient aussi une rédaction particu- 
liére du poéme, spécialement au début); en outre, 
il reconnait également une addition du remanieur 
dans les vy. 129-165 (Barcelone, Balesgués, Tour- 
toulouse, Portpaillart sur mer ont été conquises 
par presque tous les héros du cycle); un seul pas- 
sage (v. 1783-1792: rencontre de Guichard et 
de Vivien) pourrait, lui semble-t-il, étre aussi 
bien primitif qu’intercalé par le remanieur.—En 
terminant il propose—avec raison—de lire en 
quelques endroits* un peu autrement que je ne 
fait. 

Je ne puis ici discuter en détail l’opinion de M. 
Weeks, qui est—au total—la mienne : on trouvera 
dans le second volume de mon édition toute une 


1 Voir The Modern Language Review, v, no. 1 (1910), p, 
54-67.—Les numéros des vers que je cite renvoient au 
premier volume de mon édition (La Chevalerie Vivien, 1, 
Textes, Paris, 1909). 

2 La seule laisse pure en -an (xxx) se trouve dans un 
passage di au remanieur, tandis que an et en sont con- 
fondus dans les assonances lorsque le Ms. de Boulogne 
offre un texte paralléle aux autres Mss.; Vivien assonne en 
-an au v. 1542 (commun 4 tous les Mss. ), mais en -ié dans 
les parties spéciales au Ms. de Boulogne. 

3 Au v. 1096 (notes sur le texte du ms.) Nen est une 
faute d’impression pour N’en, de méme au v. 1768 dis au 
lieu de di. La seule observation de M. Weeks importante 


pour le texte concerne le v. 955 oi j’ai imprimé par erreur 

_a Ventour au lieu de a lentrer; au v. 1436, le ms. écrit 
bien Autor franchois, mais je suis porté i préférer Antor F. 
a Autor fr. (Weeks) cause du v. 67 ( Entor F.), les deux 
passages étant calqués |’ un sur |’ autre. 
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série d’observations linguistiques, prosodiques et 
métriques qui Ja fortifient en la précisant.* 


A. TERRACHER. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


‘ Maal og Minne.’ (Norske Studier.) Edited by 
Maanus Oxson. 1909. Nos. 1-3. Kristiania : 
Aschehoug & Co. Subscription 3 kr. 


Under this name there appeared in April, 1909, 
the first number of a new periodical designed to 
do for Norway what ‘ Nyare bidrag til kinnedom 
om de svenska landsm&len och svenskt folklif’ is 
doing for Sweden, and, more particularly, ‘Danske 
Studier’ for Denmark : ‘‘ It is to offer contribu- 
tions toward the study of Norwegian life, from 
the oldest times down to our days. It will con- 
sider as within its domain language and lin- 
guistic antiquities of all kinds (as e. g., names of 
places), the written literature, folksong and folk- 
music, village law, popular beliefs and medicine, 
and all that which in word or picture contains 
reminiscences of ancient customs, whether in town 
or in country.”’ 

Seeing the extraordinary interest taken in Nor- 
way in philological and historical studies, there is 
no doubt but that this program will be carried out 
successfully ; not only as to contributors, but also 
as to readers : since it is, very commendably, pro- 
posed to have the articles as untechnical and read- 
able as is consonant with scientific methods and 
accuracy. But, unfortunately, this will, eo ipso, 
exclude dialect studies, which of necessity must 
be technical and descriptive—even if the manage- 


4M. Weeks, sachant que je préparais une édition du 
poéme, a eu la délicate attention de retarder de deux ans 
sa publication ; je tiens 4 lui en exprimer toute ma grati- 
tude. Je duis ajouter que nous sommes arrivés l’un et 
l’autre, au méme moment, par des méthodes différentes et 
tout fait indépendamment de I’autre, 4 une conclu- 
sion presque identique; j’ai signalé en janvier 1910 (v. 
Annales du Midi, p. 10, n. 2) la contradiction que révéle 
le ms. de Boulogne pour le traitement du nom de Vivien 4 
Vassonance et j’ai déposé en Sorbonne ala fin du méme 
mois le manuscrit de ma thése complémentaire ( premiére 
partie de mon Introduction) od sont exposées longuement 
mes remarques sur les rédactions de Boulogne et de Berne. 
Ce travail est actuellement sous presse. 


| 

i 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment, for other reasons, have not been able to in- 
clude them in their program. Exceedingly little 
has been published along that line in Norway, 
which is all the more to be regretted since the 
agitators for ‘landsmaal’ are becoming increas- 
ingly aggressive. For presenting, as it does, a 
sort of common denominator, for the Western 
dialects especially, landsmaal is bound to work 
confusion in the speech of the people. 

Indirectly, the new periodical also owes its 
origin to this unfortunate agitation. It is pub- 
lished by the so-called Bymaals- or Rigsmaals-lag, 
a society which, together with the Landsmaals-lag 
now forms the Norske samlag. ‘‘ Both organiza- 
tions have the purpose, each from its side, to 
strengthen and further Norwegian—the lands- 
maal society taking the country dialects for their 
starting point ; the Bymaal society, the city dia- 
lects.’’? ‘Maal and Minne’ (M. M.), published 
with the resources of the latter faction, refrains 
from any propaganda, as is guaranteed already 
by the name of its editor, the successor to the 
chair of Sophus Bugge. 

It may not be amiss, at this place to call to 
mind the singularly brilliant line of men of genius 
who, since the foundation of the University of 
Kristiania, have occupied its chair of Old Norse 
philology : Rudolf Keyser, P. A. Munch, Oluf 
Rygh, Gustav Storm, culminating, not ending, 
with Sophus Bugge. His gentle spirit auspi- 
ciously hovers over the new undertaking. 

With eminent propriety, the first pages are 
given up to an important article by Moltke Moe, 
close friend and frequent collaborator of the de- 
ceased, on ‘The Mythical Mode of Thought,’ 
written in that delightfully stimulating style and 
with that easy mastery of his subject which we 
have learned to expect from him. Moe mediates 
between the ‘ Ethnological’ school of Lang and 
Tylor (who regard mythical traditions in their 
entirety as common to the human race), and the 
(Northern) Historic-geographic school of Kaarle 
Krohn and Axel Olrik (who, on the contrary, 
are bent on tracing the origin of stories and their 
migrations along routes of civilizatory influences). 
An analysis of the most common conceptions shows 
that the smallest epic units of the myth, legend, 
etc., are universally present, and ever generated 
afresh, in the childlike and uncritical primitive 
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mind. Even in their simpler combinations into 
riddles and the like we need not necessarily as- 
sume borrowing. Larger conglomerations into 
legends, myths, and narratives in general of 
course presuppose foreign material. Hence, dif- 
ferent methods of investigation are called for, the 
latter requiring an historic, the former a psycho- 
logic study. At present, the compilation of a 
lexicon of smallest epic units is a desideratum to 
furnish a more solid basis to either study. 

The second article, ‘Concerning Old Norse 
Myth and Cult,’ by Magnus Olson, exhibits the 
same gift for daring combination and lucid expo- 
sition which renders the most technical papers of 
Sophus Bugge, his master, a source of pleasure. 
Contrary to him, and agreeing with Kock and 
others, Olson interprets the wooing of Gerpr by 
Freyr (in the Skirnismél) as a myth symbolizing 
the reawakening to life and fertility of the wintry 
earth by the divine light and warmth ; and, with 
the additional support of runes in the stave-church 
of Borgund (Valdres), recently deciphered by 
him, of East European popular traditions, and of 
recently unearthed votive tablets, conjectures this 
Eddie poem to be an incantation to be recited at 
the festivals of an agrarian Frey-cult, in the man- 
ner of the Loddfifnismél 111 f.). 

Instructive articles, many of them of a remark- 
ably high standard, are contributed by K. Lie- 
stél, on the origin and wanderings of the ballad of 
The Two Sisters; F. Gron, on ‘ Folkemedicin i 
Setesdalen’; C. Elling, on ‘ Petter Dass og Folke- 
melodien’; A. B. Larsen, on the use of preposi- 
tions with Norwegian names of places (shown to 
be, secondarily, dependent on the presence, or 
absence, of the postpositive article); Hj. Falk, 
on the origin of Dan. Stue, Germ. Stube; H. 
Logeman (Gent), on the etymology of Perial and 
Fiale ; F. Paasche, on Ibsen’s ‘Olaf Liljekrans’ 
and his use of ballads. A lively controversy—as 
yet ancipiti fortuna—has sprung up between M. 
Olson and Andreas Hansen on the problematic 
language of the Sea-Finns, according to the testi- 
mony of Peder Claussén. Space is reserved at 
the end of each number for some minor articles 
and notes that round out this meaty little volume. 


Lee M. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


January, 1911.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘VENICE : THE ‘MAIDEN CITY.’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—It has already been pointed out by a 
correspondent in the Nation for August 25th that 
Coryat can hardly have supposed himself to be 
doing anything original, as Professor Mead sug- 
gests (M. I. N., xxv, 174 ff.), in applying the 
term ‘‘maiden city’’ to Venice. As to Words- 
worth’s acquaintance with the phrase, he might 
have found it used, insisted upon, and twisted 
into all the conceits it would bear in a book con- 
siderably more popular and better known than 
Coryat’s. In sixteen pages of Howell’s Familiar 
Letters Venice is six times described as the 
‘‘maiden city’’ or ‘‘ virgin city’’ in as many 
separate letters dated from Venice between April 
30 and August 12, 1621 (pp. 62, 63, 68, 73, 
75, 78 of Joseph Jacobs’ reprint of the 1737 edi- 
tion). In one of these, addrest to his ‘‘ Dear 
Dick ’’ Altham of Gray’s Inn, Howell rings the 
changes upon the conceit as follows : 


‘«T have now a good while since taken footing 
in Venice, this admired Maiden-City, so call’d, 
because she was never defloured by any Enemy 
since she had a Being, not since her /ialtv was 
first erected, which is now above twelve Ages ago. 

‘*T protest to you, at my first landing I was for 
some days ravished with the high Beauty of this 
Maid, with her lovely Countenance. I admired 
her magnificent Buildings, her marvellous Situa- 
tion, her dainty smooth new Streets, whereon you 
may walk most days in the year in a Silk Stockin 
and Sattin-Slippers, without soiling them ; nor 
can the Streets of Paris be so foul as these are 
fair. This beauteous Maid hath been often at- 
tempted to be vitiated ; some have courted her, 
some bribed her, some would have fore’d her, yet 
she hath still preserv’d her Chastity entire : and 
tho’ she hath lived so many Ages, and passed so 
many shrewd brunts, yet she continueth fresh to 
this very day without the least Wrinkle of old 
Age, or any symptoms of Decay, whereunto 
political Bodies, as well as natural, use to be 
liable. Beside, she hath wrestled with the great- 
est Potentates upon Earth ; the Emperor, the King 
of France, and most of the other Princes of Chris- 
tendom, in that famous League of Cambray, would 
have sunk her; but she bore up still within her 
Lakes, and broke that League to pieces with her 
Wit; The Grand Turk hath been often at her, 
and tho’ he could not have his will of her, yet he 
took away the richest Jewel she wore in her 
Coronet, and put it in his Turban; I mean the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, the only Royal Gem she 
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had ; he hath set upon her Skirts often since, and 
tho’ she clos’d with him sometimes, yet she came 
off'still with her Maidenhead ; tho’ some that envy 
her happiness would brand her to be of late times 
a kind of Concubine to him, and that she gives 
him ready Money once a year to lie with her, 
which she minceth by the name of Present, tho’ 
it be indeed rather a Tribute.’’ 


H. M. Bevpen. 
Columbia, Mo. 


THe Eyes As GENERATORS OF LOVE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srtrs :—In volume x of Kritischer Jahresbe- 
richt iber die Fortschritte der Romanischen Philo- 
logie (herausg. Juli 1910), 1, p. 6, Mr. A. Hilka 
expresses himself as follows with reference to my 
letter on the above-mentioned subject printed in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 1908, pp. 126-127 : ‘Zu den 
Augen als Liebeszeugern ergreift auch H. R. Lang 
das Wort, um zur Ergiinzung von MLN., 1907, 
S. 232 fiir dies ungemein hiiufige dichterische 
Motiv Beispiele aus dem Klassischen Altertum— 
wobei er es aber unterliisst auf die formliche Tech- 
nik bei den griechischen Romanschriftstellern 
(vgl. E. Rhode, griech. Roman) und deren 
Nachahmern einzugehen—und englischen 
Dichtungen vor Shakespeare, so aus Gowers Con- 
fessio Amantis nebst Balladen und aus Chaucers 
Romaunt de la Rose beizubringen.’’ Now, any 
careful reader of my letter will see that it was not, 
as is here assumed, written with the object of 
adding a few more to the many familiar examples 
of this theme, but explicitly for the purpose of 
correcting the theory of its itinerary among me- 
dieval authors laid down in the passage I cited 
from a communication published in the Mod, Lang. 
Notes a few months before. And this being my 
only purpose, I adduced only such evidence from 
classical antiquity and from pre-Shakespearean 
poets as bore directly upon the point in question, 
the very universality of the theme rendering it 
unnecessary to do more. 

H. R. Lana. 


Yale University. 


A Nore on Warp’s History of English 
Dramatic Literature. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—An interesting example of an error 
caused through carelessness in re-wording another 
man’s summary may be found in Ward’s account 
of the morality play Mankind (History of English 
Dramatic Literature, 2d ed., Vol. 1, p. 116). 


{ 
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Mr. Ward, as is evident from his statement on 
page 113 and from the second footnote there, knew 
this play only from the summary in Collier’s An- 
nals of the Stage (2d ed., Vol. 11, p. 214). Here 
Collier says, quite correctly, ‘‘Mankind, weary with 
labour, lays down his spade, and Tutivillus, invis- 
ible, carries it off. Mankind goes out into a place 
called ‘the yerde,’ but soon returns and falls asleep 
upon the bare ground. Tutivil/us causes him to 
dream that his friend Mercy is hanged... Man- 
kind wakes, transformed to all evil dispositions. . .’’ 
Mr. Ward’s statement, based on this, is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Having taken away from the sleeping 
Mankind his spade, the symbol of work, this 
impersonation of the lust of the flesh corrupts the 
soul of the sleeper by an evil dream, from which 
he wakes as a thorough scoundrel.’’ In thus 
representing Mankind as asleep when the spade 
is stolen, Mr. Ward is in error. 

The revision of Ward’s English Dramatic Liter- 
ature is dated, by the preface, July, 1898. The 
question arises whether Mr. Ward should not at 
that time have been in possession of Professor 
Manley’s reprint of the text of Mankind (Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama, Vol. 1, 
1897). That he was not is evident from his 
statement (Vol. 1, p. 113) that of the Macro 
Moralities only one, which he specifies (p. 113, 
footnote 3) as the Castle of Perseverance, had been 
printed. 

Mareretta MarrtIn. 

Mount Holyoke College. 


A Bureunpian Copy or CHaucer’s Troilus, 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The work by Barrois entitled Biblio- 
theque Protypographique, ow Librairies des Fils 
du roi Jean, Paris, 1830, contains as entry No. 
790 the following :—‘‘ Ung autre livre en par- 
chemin couvert d’ais rouges, intitulé en la fin, 
Explicit liber Tiriq Cirserd, en langage anglois, 
comangant au second feuillet Jt is wel, et au der- 
nier, a yonge fussche.’’ As No. 1964 of the same 
series of lists appears :—‘‘ Ung autre livre cou- 
vert de cuir rouge, en engles, 4 deux clouans de 
léton, escript en rime, comenchant ou second feuil- 
let, Jt is wel wist, et finissant ou derrenier, fort loe 
of maide.’’ This latter is from the inventory of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s possessions at Brussels, 
made in 1487 ; the former is from the Bruges 
inventory of 1467. Both books, if two be meant, 
are copies of Chaucer’s Troilus and Cressida ; the 
ninth stanza of that poem, just after the prologue, 
begins ‘‘It is wel wist how that the Grekes 
stronge,’’ while the last stanza of the poem begins 
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‘¢ For love of maide,’’ and the two hundred and 
sixty-third of the concluding book begins ‘‘O 
yonge fresshe folkes.’’ 


ELEANOR Prescotr Hammonp. 


Chicago. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The appearance of a tenth edition of Bartsch- 
Wiese, Chrestomathie de l ancien frangais (Leip- 
zig, Vogel, 1910) so soon after the ninth (1908) 
bears witness to the continued popularity of a 
work that has had nearly a half century of life. 
No radical changes are introduced in the new edi- 
tion, but Professor Wiese has utilized recent stu- 
dies and editions to make some modifications of 
detail, The pagination remains practically un- 
changed. At the end, two lists have been added, 
one classing the selections chronologically and the 
other by literary type. So long as the chresto- 
mathy continues to be kept up to date in this 
effective fashion there is no prospect that it will 
be superceded. 


Professor Templeton’s selections from Dumas 
form the third book in the new series of text- 
books for teaching French’ now being issued by 
the Oxford University Press, under the general 
supervision of Professor D. L. Savory of Dublin 
University. Like the first two books of the series, 
this work is intended for use in teaching by the 
‘ direct method,’ and is exceedingly well arranged 
for this purpose. Only the most vivid scenes 
are chosen and these are taken from Dumas’ 
principal works, so that the student’s interest 
is kept up at every moment; each scene is 
then followed by a questionnaire covering not 
only the subject matter but also grammatical 
forms and constructions, and at the end of the 
book is a sixty-eight page vocabulary with the 
explanation of the words in French and with 
the pronunciation of each word in phonetic 
transcription. The whole series is very well 
adapted to teaching by the direct method, and no 
matter what the method used, every teacher will 
find in it valuable assistance in stimulating the 
practical and conversational side of his class-room 
work ; it is perhaps doubtful if the series could 
be used by itself as a complete system of instruc- 
tion. 


1 Trois semaines en France, A French Reader, by L. 
Chouville, with questions for conversation and gram- 
matical exercises by Frances M. 8S. Batchelor, 1908 ; 
Histoires courtes et longues, by L. Chouville, 1909; Alezan- 
(Pere), Pages p ies, par B. L. Templeton, 
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